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The Recorp presents to its readers at this time two articles 
peculiarly close to the current of the thought of our day. Pro- 
fessor Jacobus’ suggestions for the study of the critical problems 
of the New Testament will, doubtless, prove to many a pastor the 
needed stimulus to a precise personal acquaintance with topics 
which he hears being settled off-hand all about him by those who 
accepted as final various conclusions, which it is a compliment to 
call speculative. Mr. Merriam’s paper, the fruit of studies in 
connection with a post-graduate course last year, presents inde- 
pendent conclusions respecting the much discussed new Pauline 
Chronology. These are so well founded that it is not surprising 
to note that the tendency of the best American scholarship seems 
to be toward a large agreement with them. To the student of 
sociology and to all who have felt the influence and charm of 
modern social speculation, Professor Merriam’s rich, thought- 
ful, and delightful paper will prove of great interest and suggest- 
ive of earnest pondering. Miss Sanderson has presented a theme 
which has had as yet most inadequate treatment. We have all 
felt somehow the influence of the feminine character upon 
modern hymn production; here we have the characteristics of the 
hymnody of women gracefully sketched and clearly analyzed. 
The department of Seminary Annals is in this issue especially 
interesting. 
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What is the key to success in Bible study? We are con- 
vinced that it lies in paying proper heed to the Biblical para- 
graph. Here is the true unit of the Word of God. It is not the 
verse, it is not the chapter, it is not even the individual book. 
The student who has discovered and respected this fact has 
touched solid ground. He who has not made this discovery is 
still at sea. Only as one can accurately measure the great 
periods, and fix the places of major emphasis of inspired utter- 
ance, can he truly catch its stately swing. It is by beholding 
how the thoughts of holy men of old are ranged in companies and 
cohorts, in battalions and brigades, that any observer may begin 
to apprehend the real force of their mighty onset when they 
move, or the steadfastness of their combined resistance when as- 
sailed. It is to this orderly arrangement and array of words in 
well compacted masses that is due the imperial rhythms and the 
superb momentum of the Word of God. It is in the Biblical 
paragraph that God has lodged the truest embodiment of every 
Biblical theme. Let the paragraph be the object of supreme re- 
gard when we study. Let the paragraph be embodied in our 
message when we preach. Then may our thought and speech be 
marked by the unity, symmetry, and energy of the perfect Word 
of God. 





This key method, pursued with thoroughness, will conduet 
the student to visions of Scriptural truth that are like theophanies. 
But it must be pushed to a finish. And this means work. 
The mastery of a paragraph is a complex and_ prolonged 
process. Its progress involves many orderly steps; its true 
outcome is a genuine culmination. Words and phrases, clauses 
and verses, exclamations and arguments, primary thoughts 
and thoughts subordinate, ingatherings and unfoldings, com- 
parisons and contrasts, repetitions and partial allusions, have 
all to be patiently discovered, defined, and set apart, that 
they may be as patiently and perfectly rearranged, with a full 
appreciation of their separate foree and place, as well as of 
their total import when combined. It is thus vastly more 
than a study of a verse, or phrase, or word. It is the study of a 
system of verses and phrases and terms, in which lexicon and 
grammar and history and logic and rhetoric and manifold com- 
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parison must all contribute their part. But inasmuch as the para- 
graph is an organic whole, embodying an inclusive theme or 
rounded sum of truth, this study leads to an understanding of the 
true integrity of Biblical truth. It introduces to a sense of Serip- 
tural symmetry. It gives an idea of proportion and adjustment 
and balance of parts. One comes to see that the Bible as a whole 
is like the whole of some Gothic pile, as the Cathedral at Cologne, 
in which the essential pattern is repeated or suggested in every 
essential part. 





Interdenominational relations are offering us curious studies. 
One person differs with his church in a matter of sacramental 
fom. Another holds a judgment as to a detail of social morality 
divergent from many of his brethren. Still another masses be- 
fore the public eye the knotty problems of Biblical discreparicies 
and contends for attention to the human element in Scripture. 
All three incur assault from their respective denominational col- 
leagues. These develop debates, contentions, judicial inquiries, 
condemnations, and rebukes. In the fullness of time the papers 
report that one and another famous, efficient, and undoubted 
Christian brother, having been harried out of the church of his 
birth and faith and choice, has sought and found asylum in a sister 
denomination. And thus, while one section of the flock of Christ 
is rejoicing over its riddance of an irritant and intolerable pest, 
another is greeting and enrolling the same man as an honored 
aid in the service of the Lord. And all the while all reckon each 
other and themselves as equally and alike the undoubted fellow- 
disciples of Christ. All move on in punctilious regard for 
all the nice refinement of interdenominational comity, mutually 
heeding or mutually ignoring, as the situation may suggest, their 
mutual tolerance and their mutual goodwill. We mention these 
things merely to suggest what aspects they must exhibit both to 
ourcommon Lord and to the outlying and unbelieving world. 





Among the various statements brought out by the current 
discussions respecting church unity, one of somewhat peculiar 
interest emanated from the yearly meeting of the society of 
“Friends.” It appears in the form of a circular letter addressed 
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to the members of their fellowship, and has for its purpose to 
recall them to their allegiance to their distinctive doctrines, Dig. 
claiming explicitly the purpose fully to formulate points of union 
with evangelical churches, it uses the following statement: “ We 
rejoice that we can acknowledge our unity with Christian 
churches generally, in a belief in the being, power, and attributes 
of our Heavenly Father; the offices of his Son Jesus Christ, as 
our Saviour and Redeemer, and those of the Holy Spirit of the 
Father and the Son to guide, enlighten, quicken, and sanctify 
us; these three Divine names, standing for manifestations 
of the ‘one God over all, blessed forever.’ They and we 
believe also in the Divine inspiration and authority of the Holy 
Scriptures; in the sacrificial offering of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who ‘ tasted death for every man,’ that the Divine Being in his 
unity with the Son, thus working out his love, might in the for- 
giveness of forsaken sin, ‘ be just and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.’ But if any continue in their sins, we must be- 
lieve that where He is, they cannot come.” Believing in the sole 
headship of Christ in the church and that the spirit of Christ can- 
not be bound they believe that they discern in the tendencies of 
the times certain influences at work through a special ministry, 
etc., to put a mediator between the Christian and his Lord, and 
thus in the Protestant bodies to return toward the error of 
Romanism. Such being the case, there is the more need that all 
those who believe in the truth of what George Fox taught, should 
emphasize that truth with an especial loyalty. There is a charm- 
ing sweetness and mellowness of Christian expression throughout 
the paper. And it has the signal advantage over many proposi- 
tions for union that it makes quite explicit wherein it conceives 
evangelical Christianity to consist, and just what is the peculiar 
point of such supreme importance as to make union with other 
bodies impossible. We often feel that more progress toward real 
unity would be made on the basis of statements as sweet-spirited 
and as explicit as this than on the basis of some formulation 
of belief which is diluted to mean everything because it means 


nothing. 





NEW PAULINE CHRONOLOGY. 





The recent discussion of Pauline Chronology is not con- 
tradictory to Lowell’s words that “ Biography from day to day 
holds dates cheaper and facts dearer.” The acts recorded by 
Luke and the facts of Paul’s life will continue our most precious 
possession, whether it be the new or the old dating that when 
weighed in the balance shall be found wanting. Nevertheless, 
itis not a matter of unimportance that a new chronology is pro- 
posed, which, if accepted, would necessitate a change varying 
from three to five years in each of the dates of the apostle’s life 
to which we have been accustomed. Such a change is desirable 
if the recommendation be warranted, since it would give the ab- 
solute point of reckoning of which students have long despaired. 

The new chronology may designate either the proposal of 
Holtzmann or that of Harnack. The two are in some respects 
one and the same. They are alike in that both make the event 
of the Accession of Festus to the procuratorship of Judea the 
basis of reckoning, and they agree also in their general effect 
upon the different events of Paul’s life, since the difference of 
their starting point is only one year. The propositions of Holtz- 
man and Harnack differ in respect to this year between 55 A.D., 
with which the former begins, and 56 A.D., with which the latter 
begins. They are different also in respect to their authorities, 
Holtzmann’s being a comparison of a passage in Josephus (Antiq. 
xx. 8, 9) with a statement in Tacitus (Ann. viii. 14), and Har- 
nack’s authority being Jerome’s version of the ‘Eusebian 
chronicle. Both propose a reconstruction of Pauline chronology 
on the basis of the synchronism of Felix’s recall with Paul’s de- 
parture for Rome. 

This paper simply attempts to show (1) that an adjustment 
of Harnack’s date (56 A.D.) for Paul’s going to Rome with 
other chronological data of Luke’s account of the apostle’s life, is 
difficult and that the difficulty, arising as it does from the fact that 
56 A. D. is so early, argues that it is too early to be true; (2) that 
Holtzmann’s argument for the date 55 A.D. is untenable, and 
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that this fact decidedly confirms the testimony of Luke, carrying 
the probability that 56 A. D. is too early almost beyond question, 
This probability would thus be strengthened to so great an extent, 
because if the argument concerning Pallas and Felix be shown in- 
valid, there will remain for the new chronology only the Eusebian 
basis. When we consider the uncertainty of this Eusebian av- 
thority, we naturally feel the necessity of verifying its testimony, 
especially before making it the basis of a theory involving so much 
as Harnack’s Pauline Chronology. Of the Eusebian “Chronicle” 
we have versions only. Harnack in determining upon Jerome’s 
version exercised his option, since the different date of the Arme- 
nian version is as truly Eusebian. Votaw (“ Bibilical World,” 
March, ’98) shows in a thorough manner how unreliable this 
source is, and says: “The variations of the MSS. of the 
“ Chronicle ” put one in despair of arriving at any certainty as re- 
gards exact years.” He quotes (ibid.) Harnack as saying: “It 
is common to place no reliance upon one year in the best chronol- 
ogies, since they reckon the years of the emperors differently.” 
“ Tt is difficult to see,” says Christie (“‘ New World,” September, 
°97, p. 455) “ what sanctity belongs to these somewhat. undeter- 
mined Eusebian dates. Harnack himself does not credit the date 
for Paul’s death, and in the date of the succession of bishops he 
also (pp. 56, 63) thinks that Eusebius occasionally said only ‘ after 
this time,’ and that the translators substituted a precise year.” 
Before passing to our comparison of the Eusebian dating with 
Acts, it may be remarked that the worth of such a discussion as 
this which is before us depends upon the regard given the his- 
torical records depended upon. Little regard should be given to 
a source of uncertain authority; great regard should be given toa 
good authority, and in case of a good authority contradicting him- 
self, the author should be given favor, and that point be pro 
nounced the error which is of least consequence. Persons 
familiar with the discussions of the last year upon the New 
Pauline Chronology will at once see the justice of these three 
simple rules as applied respectively to Eusebius, Luke, and 
Josephus. Of the poor authority of the first we have spoken. 
As to the reliability of Luke’s chronology, the almost unl 
versal agreement as to the relative chronology of Paul’s life 
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testifies. As to the case of the error in Josephus (Antiq. 
xx. 8, 9) it is significant that the supporters of the new 
chronology can justify the statement exactly as it stands only by 
accusing Josephus elsewhere of far greater errors than the error 
which doubtless exists in the passage itself. Due regard for the 
records is necessary to satisfactory conclusions. It is easy to al- 
low a theory which is to be proved to condemn this and that testi- 
mony of the records. It is easy to say with Weizsiicker (“ Apost. 
Age of Christ Ch.,” 2: 116-117) that the vividness of Acts xxi. 
17 to xxvil. 1 depends not on the knowledge but on the skill of the 
narrator, and that the remark of Lysias was taken from Literature, 
and likewise easy to say with McGiffert (“ Apost. Age,” p. 358) 
that Josephus’ apparent ignorance touching Felix’s presence and 
authority in Palestine before the year 52 probably explains ‘the 
fact that he relates most of the deeds which he ascribes to Felix, 
including his victory over the Egyptian referred to in Acts xxi. 
38, in connection with the reign of Nero,’ — it is easy thus to 
question the teat of Luke and Josephus for the sake of a theory, 
but the practice itself ought first to be questioned. 

Though this paper simply attempts to show that any theory 
must be insecure if built upon the supposition that Paul went to 
Rome as early as 56 A. D., and though its purpose is not to fix 
the exact time, but simply to discuss the proposition to fix it at the 
Eusebian date, nevertheless, should this proposition be found 
without support, there will be a positive result forthcoming, as 
well as a negative one, because there will be not only a disproof 
that the date can be as early as 56 A.D., but there will also be a 
shortening of the period in which the accession of Festus could 
possibly have occurred. This period will be confined to the 
years 57-60, inclusive, and thus besides knowing what Schiirer 
calls the terminus ad quem we shall have found the terminus 
a quo. 


I. There is difficulty in adjusting Harnack’s dating for 
Paul’s departure for Rome with other events of the apostle’s life 
as given by Luke, and the difficulty, so far as it arises from the 
fact that this Eusebian date is so early, argues that it is too early. 


It must be admitted that certainty cannot be hoped for in these 
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chronological references of Luke. Scholars have been of the 
universal opinion of the uncertainty of these events as synchro- 
nizing with contemporaneous history. Ramsay (“ Expositor,” 
May, ’96, p. 336) says: ‘ The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus 
and of Gallio in Achaia, the procuratorship of Felix and of Fes- 
tus in Judea, are all uncertain in point of chronology.”  Light- 
foot (“ Biblical Essays,” p. 215) says: “‘ The impossibility of ar- 
riving at definite chronological results arises from the fact that 
there are very few points of contact between the Acts of the 
Apostles and contemporaneous history, and such points of con- 
tact as exist are of a vague kind chronologically.” It is an ex- 
ception to this vagueness that was first made by Holtzmann and 
recently by Harnack. There must be, therefore, something less 
than certainty hoped for in our comparison of Harnack’s date, 
56 A.D., with the events of Paul’s life in Acts. 

We will mention six such events: (1) Paul’s Conversion. 
Harnack, beginning with 56 A.D., is obliged to assign the Jeru- 
salem Council to 47 A.D., and allowing the fourteen years of 
Gal. ii. 1 for the time between his first journey and the Council, 
assigns that journey to 33 A.D. Reckoning tie three years of 
Gal. i. 16, Harnack fixes the conversion of Paul in the year of 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, A.D. 30. If this date were neces- 
sary to Harnack’s chronology, it would be a serious objection. 
The fact that Paul catalogues his own vision of Jesus with 
the post-resurrection appearances has been cited as evidence 
of the early oceurrence of it, but it is hard to see how the 
passage (I. Cor. xv. 8) conveys the least degree of such evi- 
dence. Moreover, it is difficult to read Luke’s narrative of 
events between Pentecost and Paul’s conversion without feeling 
the necessity of more time for their occurrence than the year of 
the crucifixion would afford. Bousset (Theol. Rundschau, Erst. 
Heft, Oct., 1897) feels that the one fact of the community of 
Christians which had grown up there by the time of the apostle’s 
conversion disproves so early a year. Ramsay (“ Expos.,” May, 
’96) has called attention to a legend quoted by Chrysostom, which 
states that Paul died in the sixty-eighth year of his life and the 
thirty-fifth year of his Christian life.. Whatever force there is 
in this reference, which makes the date of Paul’s conversion 
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33 A.D., emphasizes the difficulty felt in accepting Harnack’s 
chronology, so far as it bears on this event in Paul’s life. 

(2) The Edict of Claudius (Acts xviii. 2). There is but little 
satisfaction in comparison with this datum because Orosius 
(“ Hist.” vii. 6) is not considered reliable, and what he calls the 
ninth year of Claudius as the date of the edict is uncertain, be- 
cause it is not certain whether he reckons from his own erroneous 
date (42 A.D.) for the accession of Claudius, or from the acces- 
sion itself, which, as a matter of fact, occurred in 41 A.D. Thus 
his ninth year may mean either 49 A.D. or 50 A.D. Harnack’s 
dating assigns Paul’s eighteen months in Corinth to the years 
47 A.D.-50 A.D., and since Acts xviii. 2 requires the edict to have 
been published before he arrived, this Eusebian dating would as- 
sin it to 47 A.D., which is two years earlier than the earliest 
year that Orosius could possible have meant. 

(3) The Consulship of Gallio (Acts xviii. 12). Ramsay 
(“ Expos.,”” Apr., ’97, p. 251) argues unfavorably to the ad- 
justment of the Eusebian date with this item, by stating three 
facts which are as follows: (a) Gallio was probably not in office 
during the disgrace of his brother Seneca. This disgrace did not 
end till 49 A.D., and consequently, unless Gallio’s official rela- 
tions remained unbroken during his brother’s exile, his procon- 
sulship could not begin till 50 A.D. (May). This would be, of 
course, too late for the Eusebian reckoning, because, according to 
that, Paul left Corinth in March of that year. (b) Gallio was 
adopted and took that name before he went to Achaia. Seneca, 
when addressing to him the treatise “‘ On Anger,” used his former 
name, Novatus. Therefore Gallio had not been adopted when 
this treatise was written, and high authorities have assigned to 
the writing of it the date of 49 A.D., after the return of Seneca 
from exile. Hence Gallio’s arrival in Achaia could not have 
been earlier than 50 A.D. (ce) A third fact is the unlikelihood 
of Gallio’s being adopted till after Seneca was recalled from dis- 
gracein 49 A.D. Ramsay (“Expos.,” Apr., ’97, p. 251) himself 
speaks of these three facts as “‘ capable of being explained away,” 
but he presents them as making the Eusebian dating difficult of 
adjustment with this consulship of Gallio. 

(4) Paul’s last Journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6—11). 
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Luke’s narrative of this journey is remarkable for its minutiae, 
and is one of the most certain data and possibly the most certain 
datum we have in Pauline Chronology. Wieseler (Chronologie 
des apostol. Zeitalters, p. 99 ff.) had argued from this narrative, 
but his reckoning included the chronological data of the entire 
journey from Philippi to Jerusalem, and therefore took in several 
that are purely conjectural. Ramsay’s reckoning confines itself 
to the first part of the journey, ending with Paul’s departure from 
Troas. In the account of this first part Luke is more minute and 
definite, and Ramsay’s use of it is admirable. Paul left Philippi 
as soon as the Days of Unleavened Bread were passed, reached 
Troas on the fifth day, stayed at Troas seven days, and left that 
city early Monday morning. By counting back from this Mon- 
day, Ramsay learns that the Passover in that year must have 
fallen on either Wednesday or Thursday. The uncertainty be- 
tween the two days is due to the doubt as to whether Luke counted 
Monday as one of the days mentioned, or whether Sunday was 
reckoned as the last. Ramsay removed this doubt by discover- 
ing that in the years from 56 A.D. to 59 A.D., inclusive, the 
Passover did not once fall on a Wednesday, and that it did fall, 
just once in that time, on a Thursday, and that one occurrence 
wasin 57 A.D. At the same time it is a fact that in 54 A.D. the 
Passover happened on a Wednesday, which fact would harmonize 
with the Eusebian dating. “ But careful reading of Acts xx.,” 
says Ramsay, “ always brings me ultimately to the view that, as 
the ship sailed on the day after Sunday, the day of sailing was 
reckoned as one of the seven (on Luke’s principle).” According 
to this view the Passover occurred that year on a Thursday, and 
this fact decides the year to have been 57 A.D., and therefore 
makes Luke’s Chronology at this point too late for agreement 
with Eusebian dating. 

(5) The Captain’s Question to Paul (Acts xxi. 38). If the 
foregoing argument seems to leave a lingering suspicion that the 
Passover Lamb of the year to which the argument refers was 
slain on a Wednesday, and that the year, consequently, must be 
designated as 54 A.D., the suspicion is removed by an effort to 
adjust the new dating with this question of the captain. Com- 
parison with this event shows a very strong probability against 
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Paul’s arrest being as early as the new chronology would make it, 
i.e. 54 A.D. The captain’s question was this: “ Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred up the sedition 
and led out into the wilderness the four thousand men of the As- 
sasins?”” Josephus (“‘ Antiq.” xx. 8, 6) says the Egyptian stirred 
up this sedition during Nero’s reign. Nero did not come to the 
throne till October 13th in 54 A.D., and since Paul’s arrest was 
at Pentecost it could not possibly have occurred before the spring 
of 55 A.D. Indeed, it is exceedingly improbable that this ques- 
tion could have been possible before 57 A.D. The captain re- 
ferred to the Egyptian’s violence as having taken place “ before 
these days,” and though we cannot tell just how much time was 
thus signified, yet it certainly indicated that the lapse of time 
was considerable. The sedition in itself has been thought to ex- 
tend through three years. (Conybeare & Howson’s “ St. Paul,” 
Vol. II., p. 546.) Moreover, many events prior to the sedition 
are recorded by Josephus (“ Antiq.” xx. 8, 4—6) as belonging to 
Nero’s reign, and Lightfoot (“ Biblical Essays,” p. 218 f.) says: 
“We may fairly allow five or six years for the events which hap- 
pened previously [to the captain’s question to Paul], for the 
duration of this rebellion and for the period which elapsed.” 

(6) Paul’s Expression, “ Many years,” when referring to 
Felix’ rule in Judea (Acts xxiv. 10). There is very little dif- 
ficulty in adjusting the Eusebian date with this passage. The 
statement of Tacitus that Felix had been governor of Judea and 
Samaria before 52 A.D. makes it possible that Paul had that 
governorship in mind when he said “ many years.” Or, even if 
his mind did not go back beyond 52 A.D., it might have been that 
if speaking in 56 A.D., as Harnack thinks, Paul could have 
thought of three or four years as “many.” Therefore, in re- 
spect to this particular datum, there is very little to be said. But 
on the whole these comparisons with Luke’s records, if not posi- 
tively disproving the new dating, do make it decidedly doubtful 
that the synchronism of Paul’s departure for Rome with the ac- 
cession of Festus occurred at so early a date as 56 A.D. 


II. Having pointed out that Luke’s testimony raises serious 
difficulties against the Eusebian dates, we will, in the second 
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place attempt to show that Holtzmann’s argument for 55 A.D, 
as the date of Festus’ accession is indefensible. This argument 
is, briefly, as follows: Josephus (“Antig.” xx. 8, 9) says that 
when Festus succeeded Felix, Felix was accused at Rome and 
was acquitted only because of the “ importunate solicitations of 
his brother Pallas, who was at that time had in greatest honor” 
by Nero. But Tacitus (“ Ann.” viii. 14) says that Pallas was 
disgraced in the year 55 A.D. From these two passages and 
the apparent improbability that Pallas was ever restored to office, 
it has been argued that the accession of Festus must have been 
before the deposition of Pallas (55 A.D.). Such is the argument, 
but ean it be established ? 

Pallas was deposed before the fourteenth anniversary of 
Brittanicus, which occurred as early in 55 A.D. as February 12th. 
It was impossible, even considering only the matter of travel at 
such time of the year, for Festus to have been sent to Judea and 
for Felix to have returned, been accused, been saved by the im- 
portunity of Pallas, and Pallas himself to have been cast down 
from his high place, in the very short time between Nero’s acces- 
sion (October 13, 54 A.D.) and February 12th of that winter. 
The date of this birthday is definitely fixed by two passages from 
Suetonius and Tacitus. In one (Suetonius’ “Claudius,” sec- 
tion 27) we read that Brittanicus was born on the 20th day of 
of Claudius’ reign (41 A.D.). In the other (Tacitus’ “ Ann.” xiii. 
15) we find the following record: ‘ The birthday of Brittanicus, 
when that prince was to enter on his fifteenth year, was near at 
hand.” These words follow immediately the account of Agrip- 
pina’s conduct, whereby she showed Nero her displeasure at the 
fallof Pallas. It is plain, therefore, that, however we may under- 
stand Josephus in his statement that the influence of Pallas lib- 
erated his brother Felix at the time of Festus’ accession, we can- 
not think of this liberation as having occurred before the fall of 
Pallas. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the series of events which 
Josephus (“ Antiq.” xx. 8, 1—9) ascribes to the procuratorship 
of Felix under Nero. And the supporters of the date 55 A.D. 
are compelled to say that Josephus is wrong in assigning so much 
to Felix while under Nero. (McGiffert’s “ Apost. Age,” 358.) 
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But Josephus is too clear upon this subject. Again and again, in 
various associations of events, he places them simultaneously in 
office. (‘“ Antiq.” xx. 8, 1—9, and “ Wars” ii. 13.) It is appa- 
rent that it is a serious charge to bring against Josephus, and de- 
serves but little credit, because arising from the endeavor to re- 
move the objection that Josephus’ own testimony is against 55 
A.D. as the date of the accession of Festus. 

There is certainly necessity for the accusation of error some- 
where; either in the records of events under Nero and Felix or 
else in the single passage (J osephus’ “ Antiq.” viii. 9), upon which 
Holtzmann’s entire theory rests. The supporters of the new 
dating naturally locate the error in the former, the advocates of a 
later date in the latter. A comparison of the two charges against 
Josephus is significant, for in order to justify the one passage 
several others are pronounced erroneous. Holtzmann was driven 
to his conviction that Festus went to Palestine in 55 A.D. only 
because he refused the alternative of saying, “ Josephus is in 
error.” Instead of charging a very slight error to this single 
passage, Holtzmann’s followers are fearless of far greater accusa- 
tions. The passage referred to is as follows: ‘ Now when 
Porcius Festus was sent as successor to Felix by Nero, the prin- 
cipal of the Jewish inhabitants of Cesarea went up to Rome to ac- 
cuse Felix; and he had certainly been brought to punishment, 
unless Nero had yielded to the importunate solicitations of his 
brother Pallas, who was at that time had in greatest honor by 
him.” (“ Antiq.” viii. 9.) If these words were exactly true 
this influence of Pallas referred to must have been exerted before 
his fall in 55 A.D., and Festus have come to Cesarea in that year, 
or Pallas was afterward restored to favor. We have already 
shown how impossible it is that the former of these alternatives 
can be true and we feel obliged to admit the improbability of the 
latter. What then remains? A charge of error against 
Josephus — the least possible charge. Christie (“ New World,” 
Sept., ’97, p. 455) thinks it would be an insignificant charge to 
say that Josephus is “ mistaken as to the way Felix was shielded,” 
but even an accusation so bold as this is not necessary. It is very 
probable that Josephus’ mistake was not in asserting the in- 
fluence of Pallas, but only in explaining the reason for it (“ who 
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was at that time had in greatest honor.”) Without saying with 
Schiirer that Pallas was restored to office, or with Christie that 
Pallas had nothing to do with the surprising acquittal, we may 
say that Josephus is right in all except his explanation, not of the 
acquittal but of the cause of the influence that obtained the ac- 
quittal. How natural for him to be careless in such a detail. 
Bacon (‘‘ Expos.,”’ March, ’98, p. 145) well describes this ex- 
planation as an “ unwarranted inference.” It is evident that 
this charge of error is very slight. No greater accusation is 
needed unless it can be proved improbable that Pallas, though 
deposed, continued, in Rome, a man of influence. 

Concerning the probability of such influence there is a great 
deal to be said. We will make the following comments in its 
favor: (a) The passage in Tacitus (“‘ Ann.” xiii. 14), “ demovet 
Pallentem cura rerum,” may be made to mean too much. It does 
signify disgrace, it is true, and that Pallas fell into disfavor. Re- 
moval from office meant all that to this ruler who had felt so 
proudly secure in authority; but it did not mean exile, nor im- 
prisonment, nor death. We know that he kept his unlimited 
wealth and that he lived in possession of it till 62 A.D. (6) In 
the very passage of Josephus (“ Antiq.” xx. 8, 9) that is so vital 
to this part of our discussion, the words “ importunate solicita- 
tion” do not describe the ease with which Pallas could have 
freed his brother if the trial had been before his fall. In this 
same section Josephus speaks of another grant won from Nero, 
won by the “ solicitations ” of Burrhus, who was of a certainty 
then in office; but Josephus adds nothing as to whether these 
solicitations were importunate or not, or as to the degree of favor 
Burrhus was then enjoying. But in alluding to Pallas he seems 
to have the fall of Pallas in mind, and therefore feels the need of 
special explanation. This he introduces by saying the solicita- 
tion was importunate and by adding his own “ unwarranted in- 
ference ” that the successful intercession was due to the fact that 
Pallas enjoyed the emperor’s favor. He may have been un- 
aware of the fact that he was deposed, or he may have been un- 
willing to imply that the favor was secured through any other 
means. The word “ importunate ” fits exactly the kind of solici- 
tation Pallas needed if he was a Roman citizen who, though not in 
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office and not in favor, at the same time had certain points of in- 
fluence with Nero (e. g., enormous wealth). (¢) It is not at all 
impossible that Nero should have yielded to Pallas even on the 
ground of good-will, because the theory of the later occurrence 
of this concession requires a date not later than 60 A.D. at the 
latest. Until then Nero was a ruler tempered by Seneca. If 
later than 60 A.D. his yielding would seem quite improbable, be- 
cause then he turned his back on Seneca and went from bad to 
worse, putting to death both Seneca and Pallas only two years 
later. (d) And, notwithstanding the inhumanity of Nero, it 
is moreover not impossible that he yielded partly on the ground 
of conscience. Nero was certainly brutish, but no doubt his 
moral insensibility has been made too exclusive of conscientious- 
ness. Now it was solely on account of the relation of Pallas to 
his mother, Agrippina, that Nero removed him. It was because 
Agrippina was dreaded that Pallas was disgraced. In the year 
59 A.D. (Tacitus’ “ Ann.” xiv, 19) Nero killed his mother, and 
Suetonius (“ Life of Nero,” section 34) says: “ He was never 
afterward able to bear the stings of his own conscience for this 
atrocious act,” and that after her death he was “ haunted by his 
mother’s ghost.” We are not, perhaps, in the habit of allowing 
even a little sensitiveness to Nero’s conscience, but Pallas knew 
him better than we do, and it is not impossible that in that very 
year he would be able to utilize such a condition of superstition in 
favor of his accused brother. Added to this is the fact that 
Pallas knew Nero’s court as well as Nero himself, that he had 
once before (Tacitus’ “ Ann.” vii. 54) done about the same thing 
for Felix, and that his fabulous wealth gave him the opportunity 
of bribery where it could be most effectively used. Furthermore 
and quite significant, his conduct during the trial that occurred 
just subsequent to his removal from office furnishes evidence that 
he retained great power. McGiffert (“ Am. Jour. Theol.,” Jan., 
97, p. 148) mentions the displeasure which this haughty conduct 
produced (whether on Nero or on other judges Tacitus does not 
say), and argues from it that Pallas would not after that offensive 
conduct be likely to gain the emperor’s favor. We are quite 
ready to admit the probability that Pallas never regained Nero’s 
favor, but the fact of his being acquitted at this trial, coming as it 
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did soon after his disgrace, and especially the fact of his arro- 
gance during the trial, prove beyond question that the deposed 
Pallas did not need to regain, because having retained, his former 
spirit and much of his former power. Such comments as these 
decidedly favor the view that Pallas, though not restored to office, 
nevertheless continued to live in Rome as a wealthy and in- 
fluential citizen, and was consequently in position to be of service 
to Felix four or more years after being removed. 

This view obviates both the objection that is naturally raised 
against the supposition that Pallas was restored to office, viz., the 
unlikelihood of such reinstatement, and also the objection against 
saying that Josephus is wrong in thinking that Pallas had any- 
thing to do with the acquittal. It reduces the charge of error to 
one of but little consequence, especially when compared with the 
censorship to which the new chronology must resort. This prob- 
ability of Pallas’ being able to acquit his brother Felix after his 
fall decidedly corroborates the evidence of our second argument 
(II) against the tenability of Holtzmann’s claim for 55 A.D. as 
the year in which Paul went to Rome, and strongly confirms the 
doubts which the first part (1) of our paper raised against the 
Eusebian dating of Harnack. The conclusion to which our dis- 
cussion has brought us, therefore, is the strong conviction that 
Paul could not have gone to Rome as early as 56 A.D., and that 
the New Chronology for this reason is indefensible. 


Frank N. Merriam. 























SOME LITERARY UTOPIAS. 


The field of our study in this paper has been comparatively 
neglected in the recent emphasis of social problems. Yet it sug- 
gests one of the oldest and most persistent themes in literature. 
Our discussion deals chiefly in the strictly literary and romantic 
books in this category — but it cannot be confined entirely to 
them; for there are books which have no fictional form which yet 
are, after all, politico-social speculations rather than treatises, 
ideals governmental and social, which had no actual embodiment 
in the author’s day. 

It requires only a casual glance at history or among ourselves 
to-day to recognize the idealizing social tendency, “ in the past a 
golden age, in the future a golden dawn ”’; “ in some other place:” 
Utopia, New Atlantis, City of the Sun; “ at some other time: ” — 
year 2000; “if this were so,” “ if that were not.” Here, in this 
form of government, in that political economy, is the panacea for 
ill; there, in that one social wrong, or in one human vice, is the 
block to all progress; if removed — then Utopia. 

Now this is a tendency of mind which is capable of ranging 
all the way from the grand ideals of the loftiest minds, like Plato, 
to the shallow utterances of some political charlatan; or from the 
most inspired hope to the most pessimistic grumble. It is a 
human tendency which often lies at the very springs of slow prog- 
ress and reform; and yet many a political revolution in blood has 
sprung from Utopian philosophical ideals, very much in the same 
way as many triumphs of modern mechanics have been made pos- 
sible from long and seem‘ngly profitless studies in abstract mathe- 
matics, or as some of the most concrete results in science are the 
consequents of hypothesis and experiment. The father of 
modern biology was the poet Goethe. Now, this large fact must 
be recognized in all fairness, and though applicable in only a 
partial sense to some of the particular books we shall consider, 
it yet furnishes a serious background for some of these lighter 
touches of the literary Utopist. In a sense, all the larger ideals 

of men have been Utopian when regarded from any one point of 
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time, or one range of experience. The Hebrew Theocracy in all 
its large ideals, and in all smaller details, spiritual and economic, 
was never fully and satisfactorily actualized; and it still floated 
like a banner over the minds of our own Puritan ancestors. The 
Messianic ideal of the prophets in large outline and in specific de- 
tail has divided for thousands of years Jew and Christian as to its 
fulfillment in Christ. We have no faintest conception of how 
large an ideal was wrapped up for the Roman and Christian world 
both, in the word “ Roman Empire” and later “ Holy Roman 
Empire,” until we consider how persistently that thought of world 
dominion ruled secular and religious ideals, government and 
ecclesia, until its last political trace is seen in our own century. 
No one can read Augustine’s “ City of God,” or Dante’s “ De 
Monarchia,” without realizing that church and state, ethics and 
politics, government and social fabric, of which we keep hearing 
to-day, are all inextricably blended in the minds of men, utopian 
as the particular phases of the idea seem to us, — and that far 
above the actualities of then and now, men keep building better 
than they know. And so again our growing vision of the 
kingdom of God, which is beginning to sway men’s minds, is apt 
to seem a new discovery of our day, and already is it concreting 
itself in the many beatific or vagarious dreams of men, based on 
partial exegesis — and yet if we look for its literary source it has 
its roots away back in the O. T. Theocracy, is older than the Holy 
Roman Empire, which yet kept the idea alive through the cen- 
turies, and still what Sir Thomas More said five hundred years 
ago is yet. measurably true to-day, that “the greatest parts of 
Christ’s precepts are more opposite to the lives of men of this age 
than any part of my discourse has been.” 

And so we must keep in mind these larger ideals of men, 
which do represent the highest actual past legislation of Moses 
and Christ, and the loftiest speculations in philosophy about 
right and justice from Plato down through the ages; we must re- 
member the reality and value of these things in order to distin- 
guish the large general truths and the small parodies of them; the 
essential and permanent ideals of men and the imaginary traves- 
ties of them, so as to be just to some of the great and permanent 
truths proleptically seized by visionaries. The difference between 
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an ideal and a Utopia is largely the difference which all history is 
teaching in God’s withheld completion of man’s restless pro- 
grammes. A Utopia is a programme for an ideal, with other 
than the dramatis persone of the great Author of History. The 
fault and peril of Utopias is oftener with their programmes than 
with their ideals. 

Let us now briefly indicate some of these political and social 
strains, and then take up somewhat more fully the principal ones 
which have assumed the more distinctly literary form. The 
earliest Utopian conceptions look backward as seen, e. g., in the 
Brahminic conception of the earliest age, as the best, full of 
purity, plenty, philanthropy, and praise. Hesiod, 900 B.C., de- 
scribes in “ Work and Days” the reign of Saturn as an age of gold 
in the past, and Ovid, about the Christian era, takes up the same 
strain in the “‘ Metamorphoses.” Traces of this backward Utopian 
look as an impulse are found even as late as Rousseau’s idealizing 
of primitive conditions in his philosophy of society. Even Plato, 
after he has constructed his ideal “ Republic,” with no concep- 
tion of a backward look, shows in the “ Timaeus” how when 
Socrates expressed the wish to see how such a Republic would 
work, Critias undertakes to tell him by tradition through 
his ninety-years-old grandfather, whose father was a friend 
of Solon, who in turn had it from the priests of Neith at 
Sais: how nine thousand years even before Solon such a state of 
ideal citizens withstood for a time the attack of Atlantis. But 
now gone is that vast continent in the deep, and gone the ideal 
citizens who withstood the shock of such empire. 

But the great body of Utopian literature has had less to do with 
time than with place. The fiction of place otherwhere has been a 
more dominant note than time otherwhen, either as the vehicle for 
satire and parody on present society, or as an idealizing of society 
in another place. Aristotle, the critic of such fancies and the 
critical annotator of Plato himself, mentions several such fictions. 

This literary method is the one generally followed, as we shall 
see, in the later Utopias: Campanella’s “ City of the Sun,” pre- 
sumably in Ceylon; Bacon’s “ New Atlantis,” possibly corre- 
sponding to Australia; “ Utopia,” under the Tropics in South 
America; Fenelon’s “ Republique de Salente ”; Cabet’s “Icaria”’; 
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Howell’s “ Altruria”; not to mention others. Harrington’s 
British “ Oceana,” Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ” to Boston, 
Morris’ “ News from Nowhere,” whose scene is in London, are 
the few which dare to set up their Utopias in their native land. 

But there may be another classification of Utopian literature 
which we shall follow: one according to which the imaginative 
element is engaged preéminently, either in the political or the 
social realm. That is, the Utopia takes the color either of a 
political discussion, aiming to set up.an ideal government, or its 
main color comes from depicting the social condition consequent 
upon some changes, especially in the economic or family life. 
The element of fiction proper is confined chiefly to the second 
class. The former class approaches more nearly to the confines 
of what we may call the publicist function, but differs in having 
more or less the romantic element, especially the dramatic set- 
ting of the literary symposium. 


I. In this philosophical or political category we should 
rightly classify Plato’s “ Republic,” though it has elements of the 
social Utopia, which are the least prominent, and yet the ones by 
which it is best known and judged. Leaving it, therefore, for 
later discussion, next after Plato comes Cicero’s “ De Republica,” 
usually called “ The Commonwealth.” It is based on Plato, and 
yet possesses greater political wisdom, as befitting a Roman. He 
sets up a state, not in philosophical theory only, as Plato did, but 
by a severe historical study of Roman institutions. His specula- 
tion is a search, in his own language, for a “ just distribution ” 
(this is the note of the world’s Utopian ery), and a “subordina- 
tion” (not so frequent a demand) of rights, offices, and pre 
rogatives, so as to give “ sufficient domination to the chiefs, suf- 
ficent authority to the Senate, and sufficient liberty to the people.” 
It has been pointed out that in this blending of the royal, aristo- 
cratic, and popular elements Cicero has almost outlined in 
prophecy the essential features of the British constitution of our 
day. 

We come out of the publicist realm of Cicero’s speculations 
when we take up Augustine’s “ De Civitate Dei,” which is often 
spoken of as a philosophical and religious Utopia, why, we cannot 
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see, except for its name; and yet it is interesting as the first great 
work which dared to break that ideal or idol of the Roman Empire, 
by placing alongside of it the great Christian ideal of a Heavenly 
City. The decay and fall of Rome before Alaric had shaken the 
world as we can hardly imagine, and all the fabric of society 
seemed disintegrated. Even Christians thought that the destruc- 
tion of Rome meant the prelude to the end of the world. A 
widespread attempt was made to attribute this calamity to the 
Christian religion. Augustine’s great book is in part a main- 
tenance of the thesis that the destruction of the Roman Empire is 
due not to the rise of Christianity, but to the corruption of pagan- 
ism. The old social system is passing, but in its place he seems to 
see a new order arising, as over the ruins hovers the splendid vision 
of the City of God, coming down out of Heaven. And yet his 
eyes are set, not so much forward in a politico-social speculation 
(he has no vision as yet of even the Holy Roman Empire) as back- 
ward over history as he traces from the first a city of God, a com- 
munity of God’s people, living alongside the kingdoms of this 
world, and their glory, and as he traces their antagonism from the 
fall of the angels to the last judgment. The distinctive place 
of Augustine in social literature is his conception of the spiritual 
realm, and the slow-moving but triumphant providence of God 
as developing in, with, alongside of, and despite the great visible 
world kingdoms of men; a conception quite in accord with 
sanest Christian ideals of men to-day, and with the historic method 
of interpretation. 

But it is very interesting (going on to the fourteenth century) 
to take up a fascinating book which Dean Church has recently 
translated, Dante’s “‘ De Monarchia.” It is strictly in its form a 
governmental treatise, but it has for its theme an idea which, as 
intimated before, was for centuries the world’s Utopian dream, 
and which history has proved to be Utopian, the conception of a 
holy world-wide Roman Empire, which should bring universal 
peace and prosperity. The conflict of Christian centuries, be- 
tween church and state, emperor and pope, was largely a discus- 
sion as between two holies as to relative place. In the awful 
chaos of his time, political and social, Dante, devout Catholic as 
he was, dreams again of a Revived Roman Empire, subordinating 
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the temporal power of the Pope, a universal monarchy with a 
single authority, unselfish, inflexible, which could make all 
smaller tyrannies to cease, and enable every man to live in peace 
and liberty so long as he lived in justice. Such a power was 
Rome, and such a power shall become Christendom, longs Dante, 
under a Revived Roman Empire, despite the discouraging ex- 
periences by which he was surrounded. Believing that Imperial 
Roman power divine and eternal, he idealizes a state which he 
dreams will yet set up peace and justice in the earth. He elabo- 
rately argues the divinity of the old Roman state as religiously 
as he would that of the Old Testament Theocracy. He finds 
divine potents and miracles and sanctions in secular Roman his- 
tory, and proves to his own satisfaction that its rehabilitation is 
necessary to the redemption of the world. The “ De Monarchia ” 
of Dante shows how passionately he reverts to an ideal which 
Augustine had done so much to overthrow centuries before. It 
is interesting not only for itself, and crystalizes better than any- 
thing we can read the visions which for ages ruled man’s imagi- 
nations; but it also explains the passionate political strains which 
form so deep an undertone in his “‘ Commedia,” and which have 
led many commentators of Dante to consider it a Ghibelline 
poem, insinuating what it was dangerous to announce, and breath- 
ing into our own times patriotic impulses to Pope-ridden Italy. 
Still considering the political Utopias, we come down to select 
one more: the “ Oceana” of Harrington, written and published 
in the troublous times of Charles and Cromwell. James Har- 
rington, of noble family, wide learning, extensive travel, and a 
courtier of Charles I., after the king’s death, without actively 
espousing the cause of Cromwell, was yet inclined to the idea of a 
commonwealth. He wrote his book, which was an earnest effort 
to induce Cromwell to introduce certain radical reforms. The 
book was seized by Cromwell, but subsequently restored, and 
dedicated to the Lord Protector. On the Restoration, Harring- 
ton was imprisoned and was released only after he had become 
shattered in mind and body. The “ Oceana” belongs in the 
class with Hobbe’s “ Leviathan ” and the writings of Filmer and 
Locke, but it is distinguished by its literary form and its fiction of 
an actual programme to set up his Utopia. ‘“ Oceana” is Eng- 
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Jand, “‘ Marpesia,” Scotland, and “‘ Panopaea,” Ireland. He has 
fictitious names for London, St. James, and the kings of England. 
Cromwell is the Lord Archon, and is named “ Olphaeus 
Megaletor.” A great council under the Archon’s auspices is 
called, committees are appointed to consider every government 
from Israel to Venice, and orations and public disputations issue 
out of this wide survey, in a reconstruction of England’s common- 
wealth. His great idea is that the troubles of his time and all 
time are due to change in the balance of property. “‘ Empire 
follows the balance of property ” is a phrase of his which has be- 
come somewhat notable. He shows his commonwealth in action 
with most elaborate safeguards and calculations of property ad- 
justment, to prevent shiftings of that balance. This he does by 
agrarian laws, by limiting the power of accumulation to a certain 
income, and by regulating inheritances. He sets up in imagina- 
tion a popular government in which offices are filled by men 
chosen by ballot, to hold office for a limited period. The idea 
of a ballot for popular municipal and parliamentary elections 
does not seem Utopian to us, though it is only within fifty years 
that the written or printed ballot has been used in English parlia- 
a custom old as Rome in limited usage, 





mentary elections 
and often adopted in modern times for other purposes. 

It would be going beyond the limited range of our subject to 
enter into the French and German speculative social literature. 
The political elements in them, Utopian in their democracy then, 
have now been quite fully established. Economically, they are 
socialistic in varied ranges from communism to anarchy, from 
philansteries to codperative commonwealths. The imaginative 
literary element, however, does not generally prevail, except in 
some of Rousseau’s writings, in Mably’s poem “ The Basiliade,” 
and in Cabet’s “ Tearia.” Fourier’s politico-social ideas, though 
not taking a distinctively literary form, yet suggested in his 
philansteries a concrete programme of social organization which 
did much to stimulate communistic societies in Europe and 
America. The famous Brook Farm experiment, though origi- 
nally from an indigenous impulse, was dominated in its later de- 
velopment by the teaching of Fourier. 
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II. Let us pass on to the second class of Utopias, those which 
deal more closely with social programmes, and have the more 
distinctly literary form. By far the largest class of Utopian 
literature has taken the form of imaginary social commonwealths 
with some fiction of actual adventure to give them currency. 
The reasons for this method may be either its stimulus to the 
imagination in the absence of scientific and historic data which 
are now available, or it was resorted to for the sake of protection 
to the writers in putting forth critical. views upon existing society. 
The most famous books of this class are Plato’s “‘ Republic,” 300 
B. C., More’s “ Utopia,” 1517, Campanella’s “ City of the Sun,” 
and Bacon’s “ New Atlantis,” early in the seventeenth century. 
Besides we may mention “L’ Evangel Eternal” by Abbé Joachim, 
early in thirteenth century —a Utopian dream about the reign 
of the Holy Ghost. Fenelon wrote two Utopias: “ Bétigue ”— 
an Arcadian dream of a pastoral people without vices — and 
“ Republique de Salente,” a picture of a people with no industry 
but agriculture, attaining a high degree of perfection and 
happiness. In it war is depicted as the source of all misery — 
a bold position in the age of Louis XIV. There is a political 
romance by John Barclay (early in seventeenth century), en- 
titled “ Argenis,” very famous in its day, and greatly admired 
among others by D’Israeli and Coleridge, and widely translated. 
Then there is in more modern times the story of the poet Morris, 
“ News from Nowhere,’ Howells’ “Altruria,”’ and Bellamy’s 
“ Looking Backward ” and “ Equality,” not to mention others. 
Most of them deal positively in the construction of an ideal social 
state, with implications everywhere of criticism on existing in- 
stitutions. 

We might also include in this list imaginative works which 
use the opposite and offensive method of elongating the vices 
and foibles of present society in an unideal world: such method 
of parody as Swift uses in “ Gulliver’s Travels.” Another book 
of the same order, but little known, is Joseph Hall’s (1607) 
“ Mundus Alter et Idem,” a pseudo-ideal world discovered by a 
traveler, and divided into regions answering to man’s chief weak- 
nesses and vices. He gives a map of Crapulia, Latronia, Moronia, 
ete., — and with an irony which seems a very critique of Utopias, 
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he outlines on the edge of his map a “ Terra sancta ignota adhue.” 
There is also a class of writings like Montesquieu’s “ Lettres Per- 
sannes,” in which, in gentle irony, it is shown how a stranger 
from Persia or India would regard manners and morals in Eng- 
land or France. This is Howells’ method in his “ Traveller from 
Altruria.” 

The notes in this literary method in the past seem little varied 
and tame oftentimes to the fiction-surfeited mind of our day. 
The most frequent literary form is that of the symposium, 
strictly speaking, as in Plato’s “‘ Republic,”’ Cicero’s ‘‘ Common- 
wealth,” Harrington’s “ Oceana.” In garden or grove or house, or 
on the tribune, friends meet and declaim or talk. The literary 
quality to be maintained in these symposia is simply the con- 
sistency in type of the talkers. The central figure, Plato’s 
Socrates, Cicero’s Scipio, Harrington’s Lord Archon, furnish the 
main arguments, and the others are his foils. The strength of 
such a book depends upon the fairness and force of the arguments 
the author puts into the mouth of his objectors. Plato and More 
dare to have their critics say something strong; Julian West, in 
the latest product of Mr. Bellamy, gapes and swallows as Gospel 
everything Dr. Leete says. Even when this symposium method 
does not occupy the whole literary field, it is still retained in part 
as the setting of the dream or experience. 

Look at the literary setting of some of the Utopias. Sir 
Thomas More, writing in 1515, soon after Columbus and Ves- 
pucei, so that men’s minds were stirred by discovery and adven- 
ture, tells us how he was on ambassadorial business for Henry 
VIII in Flanders, when he met one day a certain Peter Giles, an 
honorable man of learning. As they were returning from church, 
on a time, he saw his friend talking with a stranger, who proved to 
be one Raphael Hythloday, a Portuguese scholar and adventurer, 
who was so anxious to see the world that he had divided his estate 
among his brothers, and had gone on three voyages with Ves- 
pucci. On the last voyage he begged to be left behind, and set- 
ting out with five Castellians inland he saw some wonderful states 
and peoples — especially one Utopia. Struck by his knowledge 
and acuteness, More and Giles expressed astonishment that he 
did not enter, after such valuable experiences, upon the service 
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of some European state. This opened the way for a discussion 
of the poverty and crime, the wasteful wars and social condition 





generally of Europe — and the consequent story of Utopia was 
told by way of contrast. 

The same literary method is used by Campanella about a cen- 
tury later. Campanella was a Dominican monk born in Calabria, 
who suffered for his ardor in the cause of science. He was a con- 
temporary of Lord Bacon and shared his philosophy and method. 
His scientific and philosophical publications were coincident with 
an Italian conspiracy in Calabria to throw off the Spanish yoke. 
He was seized and sent to Naples as a political suspect. He was 
imprisoned twenty-seven years, during which time he wrote his 
“ City of the Sun.” It is a dialogue between a grandmaster of 
the Hospital Knights and a Genoese sea captain, who had seen 
and describes the city he had discovered. This book is interest- 
ing and curious. It is a vast scheme idealizing a state built on a 
hierarchy of learning. Metaphysie (“ Hof’) is its personified 
Prince, and Power (“ Pon”), Wisdom (“Sin”), and Love, 
(“ Mor”) are a triumvirate of counselors. These coincide with 
his ideas of the Trinity. Power, Wisdom, and Love, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. He describes a city whose seven concen- 
tric walls are pictured with object lessons in learning. Its 
Pantheistic cultus is a dream which might prefigure Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity. The worth of the book does not war- 
rant a detailed discussion. Campanella tries to combine some 
of Plato’s philosophy and social ideas with the scientific elements 
more fully developed in Bacon’s ‘‘ New Atlantis,” to which we 
now turn. 

Lord Bacon’s “ New Atlantis” is a simple narrative of a 
ship’s company which sailed from Peru for China. Eneounter- 
ing storms, provisions exhausted, at last they discovered an island 
or continent in the then unknown Southern Sea. They ‘entered 
a harbor and beheld a fair city. They were met by officials 
gorgeously apparelled, who bade them depart, by a proclamation 
written in Greek and Hebrew and Latin and Spanish. The 
document was sealed with a cross. Discovering by this sign that 
the sailors were Christians too, they were allowed to land. They 
were taken to the “ Strangers’ House,” so called, and superbly en- 
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tertained. Soon the governor called, offered further hospitali- 

ties, and answered their questions about the state. It seems that 

about twenty years after the death of Christ. a wonderful light 

was seen at sea, a pillar of fire surmounted by a resplendent cross. 

Upon approaching the wonder, it exploded with a great cor- 
useation, and nothing was left but a small ark, which opened of 

itself, and disclosed the Old and New Testaments, with a letter 

from St. Bartholomew saying that he had been instructed by an 

angel to cast this ark into the sea for the salvation of some un- 
‘known realm. The narrative goes on, in conversations and in 
walks about the city, to disclose its history and wonders in govern- 
ment and science. Commerce is forbidden to the people with 
any state not under their own crown; but through the fiction 
of a sacred order called “‘ Solomon’s House,” and under its 
auspices, every twelve years two ships with three Solomonian 
brethren in each are sent out to different realms to gather knowl- 
edge of affairs, especially of science, arts, manufactures, and 
inventions. These he beautifully calls “ Merchants of Light.” 
The results of these discoveries are seen in the wonderful 
museums and laboratories he describes, and in the social effects, 
upon this land of Barsalem, of this scientific learning. The 
book, in other words, is a scientific speculation by the great 
author of the “ Novum Organon ”—a sort of bold anticipation of 
the wonders of modern science, which Bellamy finds so helpful in 
his Utopia; full of quaint conceits, and letting the imagination 
revel in the possibilities of his inductive method. He can have 
towers three miles high, and caverns three miles deep. He has 
artificial wells and water of Paradise. He has a wonderful 
biological laboratory for experiments on plants and animals, He 
can raise plants by mixture of earth without seeds; can continue 
life, even if some vital parts are gone. He can magnify and 
diminish bodies. He has furnaces which ean imitate not only the 
sun’s heat, but that of the stars. He can make artificial rain- 
bows, and says “ we have some perpetual motions.” In fact, the 
book is a veritable Baron Munchausen of science. And yet in 
it all he has prognostications of many things which modern 
biology and chemistry and mechanics have actually achieved. 
He anticipates the discovery of meat extracts. He prefigures the 
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microscope. A crude compound microscope was invented in 
Holland a few years before. He may have known of it, but we 
have no data to verify the supposition. He suggests something 
like the audophone and telephone; submarine boats are faintly in 
his imagination, and “‘ some degrees of flying in the air,” as he 
modestly puts it; and there is something like a weather bureau in 
full blast. It is interesting to note that the scientific “ New 
Atlantis ” is one of the most ostensibly religious books in Utopian 
literature. 


Leaving the literary setting of these books, let us now go 
back to consider and condense as far as possible the more notable 
political and social positions of the two most famous Utopias, 
those of Plato and More. 

Plato may be regarded as the pioneer in this class of writing 
— influencing more or less directly nearly every subsequent 
Utopist. His search in the “ Republic” is for ideal justice, 
outlined by the words of Socrates in the symposium, but 
confronted by the conservatism of the aged Cephalus, by 
Thrasymachus, a type of the sophist, by Polemarchus, the prac- 
tical man of social traditions, by Glaucon, the impetuous youth 
and man of pleasure, and by Adeimantus, the representative of 
common sense. Through the labyrinth of the Socratic method in 
such a dialogue it is hard to get at his meaning. It seems to 
have been based upon the Greek idea of individual insubordina- 
tion to the state, and yet equally pronounced is the more modern 
idea that you must have an ideal man to make an ideal state. 
All that he says about the state is commingled with a discussion 
of similar qualities and regulations in the commonwealth of a 
man’s own soul. He looks upon reason, courage, and temper- 
ance as the chief desiderata in a man, corresponding to his mind, 
his feelings, and his will. Their balance make the ideal man. 
The state should, therefore, have three classes corresponding: 
the Rulers or Guardians (the Reason), the soldiers with pre- 
ponderance of courage, the workingmen artificers and farmers, 
whose virtue is temperance, though he does not develop this 
idea. It seems hard to discover in his argument, which he makes 
the starting point or norm for the other: the state or the in- 
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dividual; but this is clear, that the subordination of all to the 
public good is vital; and yet that each acquires justice for himself, 
and contributes it to the state by each doing his own business 
well, and submitting to what the general good requires. This 
certainly is not very Utopian, and is quite modern, and as far as 
I have read is not much dwelt upon by commentators of Plato. 
But the theme which is most elaborately discussed in the “ Re- 
public ” is this: that it is not so much the happiness of the citizens 
as the well-being of the state that is to be sought — quite in con- 
trast with modern materialistic Utopias in which individual happi- 
ness and comfort is the chief ingredient. 

Then Plato goes on to discuss the education best fitted to make 
these classes do best their own business. It is a curious thing to 
modern ideas that he leaves out entirely, in his discussion, the 
third great class, the people, with whom modern Utopias are 
chiefly concerned, and confines all he says to the education of the 
guardians and soldiers; and it is not at all clear whether what he 
says is even meant for both, but only for one of these upper 
classes. Nothing gives a clearer idea than this neglect of the 
common people in his Utcpia of the difference between a Greek 
and a modern democracy. His educational scheme includes, first 
for all, up to the age of twenty, music (in which he apparently in- 
cludes religion and literature), and gymnastics. It is interest- 
ing that it is the intellectual and moral regimen of gymnastics 
that he has chiefly in mind. After the age of twenty begins a 
more serious education of the soul, designed chiefly for the more 
promising youth, including a more comprehensive study of the 
arts and sciences. At thirty, still further selected spirits are 
chosen from them, who go out into practical life to command 
armies, and gain experience of affairs. At fifty they can return 
to a further life of philosophy, or take their places among the 
rulers and trainers of others. A third step of training is hinted 
at in Plato’s famous argument for immortality in the eternal 
development of the soul as suggested by the vision of Er, near 
close of the “ Republic.” This argument is made in connection 
with a remark that indicates his view that his scheme was almost 
impracticable on earth, and needed the longer period of eternity 
to develop it. It is curious to note that the education he pre- 
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scribes for his selected guardians is primarily geometry — also 
astronomy and dialectics as subsidiary to a search for the good. 
Plato does not propose for his future legislators any study of 
finance or law or military tactics. Nothing appears more incon- 
gruous to our modern notions; and yet as a counterpoise to the ex- 
treme view of “ practical politics,” and the habitual sneer at the 
“literary fellows,” Plato’s ideal has had its uses, and is begin- 
ning to be recognized in its appropriate balance in our day. This 
idea of a large comprehensive public education for citizen careers 
is one that runs through the other Utopias; Campanella and 
Bacon, for example, but with a more democratic inclusiveness. 

It is other elements, however, in the training of these guar- 
dians which have become most famous. First, there is absolute 
equality of the sexes, identical education and identical careers. 
No idea could possibly be more un-Greek than this. He antici- 
pates and goes far beyond the most ultra-modern notions: for the 
women are to bear with men the burdens of war and state. His 
argument is that the sex difference is not a difference of natures, 
and that there is more difference between different men and 
women than between man and woman. Hence natures being 
the same, education should be the same, and therefore occupa- 
tions should be the same. He never flinches in this third con- 
clusion, even as to war. 

This he can do in his scheme without detriment to the home, 
for he has no home in his ideal state, for the guardians. A regu- 
lated promiscuity and a system of public nursing and education 
for children which rigorously obliterates identification of chil- 
dren in parentage is part of his scheme. I say regulated promis- 
cuity — for curiously, from our point of view, Plato sets up his 
scheme partly to prevent certain abuses of freedom, as he thinks. 
To avoid this, holy marriage festivals are instituted, and he adds, 
“their holiness will be in proportion to their usefulness.” To 
this end the guardians see to it that only the good and strong of 
either sex marry with corresponding qualities, as often as pos- 
sible, and the bad with the bad less frequently; the children of 
the good being saved, the other offspring killed. To prevent 
popular irritation over the differentiation, the brides and grooms 
at the festival are ostensibly assigned by lot, but really by design 
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—a politic lie which Plato enjoys to consider. The man must be 
twenty-five to fifty years of age; the woman from twenty to forty. 
Any one above or below these ages who takes part in the 
hymeneal festival is guilty of impiety — also any one who forms 
a marriage relation at other times. After fifty and forty, he 
allows promiscuity of relationship. His idea in mating his 
couples is based upon the care we show in breeding cattle: shall 
we do less for the safety of society, in heredity? he argues. This 
is his paramount consideration, and every sentiment of love and 
home goes down before it. Of this scheme Plato says he has 
no doubt of its expediency, but he has of its possibility. This 
feature of Plato is to us the most abhorrent of all his ideas; but 
one thing must be borne in mind, that, contrary to the general 
idea about it, Plato thinks he is aiming not at unbridled lust, but 
at an almost impossible strictness, and at mechanical regulation — 
though in face of the suppression of the deepest sentiments. 

This is Plato’s solvent of the social evil and the bane of her- 
edity; utterly alien in method from Christian love, humanity, and 
hope. And yet this phase of evil and the taint of depraved herit- 
age, and the overpopulation of the lower orders, are still with us, 
the Gordian knot of social reform. 

It is interesting to see that Mr. Bellamy has accepted essen- 
tially Plato’s idea of identity of sexes in nature and occupation; 
and he is going to meet the whole Malthusian argument by 
woman’s increasing physical power through gymnastics to resist 
male approach, and by her economic independence in public 
careers. 

Another element in the ideal Republic much dwelt upon, 
but yet very slightly emphasized by Plato, is community of goods 
and absence of money. “The diviner metal is within them, 
and they have therefore no need of that earthly dross,” he says. 
When you come to look for this provision in the end of the third 
book of the “ Republic,” you find about a page only given to it; 
and the communism of property, of which so much has been said, 
is little more than an abundant but simple common provision for 
the rulers and soldiery — a sort of wage given by the citizens in 
general, so that the rulers could perform governmental functions 
without distraction of fear or favor. 
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This economic communism, in some form, and the bane of 
money and individual property, is the one persistent idea in nearly 
all Utopias — Sir Thomas More is the great exponent of it — 
and it is the note of all modern nationalism and collectivism; 
but the ground for it is utterly shifted since Plato’s day. Now 
it is advanced entirely in the supposed interest of the poor; it 
is presented as an ecomonic factor of social justice. But with 
Plato it was an entirely different matter; it was in the in- 
terest, as he supposed, of disinterested patriotism and undis- 
turbed devotion to the state on the part of his upper classes — 
very much the argument for the monastic life of the clergy later 
on. This idea of sharing of possessions, for the justice of it, to 
the poor is not in Plato’s mind at all, nor is this the great reason 
with Sir Thomas More; but it is the good of the state. And 
Plato’s argument for community of goods as well as of wives 
(within certain limits) for the guardian classes, and only for them, 
is simply this, that without care for personal property, and for 
one’s own children, they might escape thereby the distractions of 
avarice or of family caste, and the sweet family affections which 
would otherwise share their interest in civic justice, courage, and 
impartiality: an utter mistake, we may say; yet socially there is 
some ground for it. Plato’s communism is nothing like modern 
socialism. 

It remains only to say that Plato does not say how or when 
he is going to set up his state, except in two passages. First, he 
says in answer to when: “ Not until kings are philosophers or 
philosophers kings.” And again when asked how, if his guar- 
dians have set up their scheme, they would go to work on existing 
institutions, he says he would begin by sending out of the city 
into the country all over ten years of age, and begin his educa- 
tion on those that were left. I should like to see the twinkle in 
Plato’s eye if he could read some modern literature on this point. 

Despite these Utopian elements— and no one knew that 
they were so, better than Plato himself, as could be abundantly 
shown — despite some ideas and ideals utterly revolting to 
Christian principles, Plato ideally has held up to the world some 
views which are modern, and more than modern, if I may s0 
speak. His ideal of a lifelong education, extended to both sexes, 
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based on their equality, his blending of philosophy and ethics 
with politics, his insistence on a right individual to make a right 
state, his search for the good, or, as we should call it, Religion, as 
a basis of political justice, his finding of wealth in weal, a note 
now often heard since Ruskin—all these and more are the abiding 
elements in a Utopia, many of whose paradoxes are still ours, and 
many of whose problems we are yet facing. 

The “ Utopia ” of Sir Thomas More is next in interest and im- 
portance to that of Plato’s “ Republic.” It is by far the most 
charming of all the Utopias from a literary point of view, and, 
despite some of its suggestions, has permanent social value. It 
has great modern interest moreover, for it was called out by an 
economic condition somewhat resembling our own. The break- 
ing up of the Feudal system detached men from the soil, and 
from a dependence of serfdom, which yet gave measurably the 
necessities of life. Moreover, the change of land tenures, the 
increase of individual over Feudal proprietorships, the inclosing 
of commons, and the growing preponderance of manufacture 
over agriculture resulted in widespread change of employment, 
turning much tilled land into pasturage, and so dispensing with 
many laborers. These facts, in that period, resulted in a social 
upheaval and displacement quite resembling the industrial revo- 
lution in our day, coming from machinery and from modern 
competitive Capitalism. Like the later movement, it was doubt- 
less a step in progress, but resulted incidentally in great hardship 
for individuals, threw hosts of men into the field, and resulted 
in a great era of crime. The state was not ready then, with 
modern charities and reformatory methods to meet it; the Eng- 
lish poor laws were not yet in force, and the day of repression by 
capital punishment for nearly all offenses was in full vigor. 

The “ Utopia ” was written primarily to show the enormity of 
the English criminal law, and its inexpediency, and to disclose 
in parable the economic injustice and folly of punishing ruth- 
lessly enforced idleness and crime by death, when economic con- 
ditions and policy fostered both. On the side of governments, 
Sir Thomas More saw the economic burdens of war and the cor- 
ruptions of courts, and on the side of social life he saw the greed 
of wealth, the display of luxury, and the shallow standard of hap- 
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piness. His solvent for these things was: abolish private prop- 
erty and banish money from its social function. Inequality of 
condition, and personal greed and luxury, which are traceable 
to the search for individual wealth: this is at the bottom of social 
wrongs and the impediment to social happiness. So he teaches, 
and we hear this sentiment re-echoed again and again to-day. In 
other words, he saw five hundred years ago much that we see to- 
day; but what is equally important, he saw many abuses which 
we do not see to-day — so mightily has God’s providence wrought 
changes. Modern penology and jurisprudence have done just 
what he clamored for. Modern philanthropy and charity meth- 
ods have met much of his economic arraignment of society, and 
yet for him then, with such clear vision of wrong, there was but 
one way of expressing himself: by an opposite picture of a differ- 
ent communistic state, confessedly Utopian — for it can be abun- 
dantly shown from the book that he was no visionary and crank, 
demanding immediate realization. That ideal state was meant to 
be partly parody, partly satire, but partly longing hope for a better 
world. The play of half belief, half doubt which runs through 
the book is its chief literary charm, and while this detracts from 
the polemic value of the “ Utopia ”’ as a serious book, it increased 
its efficacy as a safe social example for popular effect. Now, what 
I wish especially to note is that the fundamental economic posi- 
tions and solvents that Sir Thomas More put forth so long ago 
are essentially the arraignments and solvents of modern socialism 
to-day; and yet that most of the actual economic wrongs of his 
day, as he saw them, have been practically met by history since, 
in prosaic fact, in non-Utopian forms. Many of Sir Thomas 
More’s charges against society are still the charges made to-day 
by many modern writers, and the economic evils of then are 
made to reappear now under changed conditions. Much of the 
first part of the “ Utopia,” in which More discusses the social 
economics of Henry VIII’s day, reads like some magazine article 
of yesterday. Though history in the slow but sure process of 
time has met most of Sir Thomas More’s concrete demands, with- 
out his Utopia, still to-day the demand of some men is for some- 
thing as revolutionary as that scheme of his. Either the 
reading of his book, in connection with present discussions, con- 
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firms us in our high estimate of the value of social agitation and 
ideals, while yet we hold on to the patience of God’s providence, 
or it emphasizes anew the perennial demand by some in nearly 
every generation from Plato down for some sort of communistic 
reconstruction of society. 

What, now, is Sir Thomas More’s scheme? 

He imagines a land about two hundred miles square, with 
fifty-four cities about twenty-five miles apart, Amaurot the capi- 
tal. ‘‘ He who knows one of these towns knows them all,” he 
tells us. That is a motto which might be written over every 
Utopia — a dreary monotony is their own arraignment. “Their 
buildings are good and are so uniform that a whole side of a street 
looks like one house,” he says —a description very much like 
Campanella’s. Extensive gardens lie back of all the houses. 
There being no property among them, every man may freely en- 
ter into any house whatsoever. Every ten years they shift their 
houses by lot. The families are made up of those nearly related 
toeach other. He has no Platonic disregard of the home. The 
sons, married and unmarried, with children and grandchildren, 
live in the same home or group of homes — a trace of early family 
communities. They live in a sort of patriarchal obedience to 
their common family chief, reminding us of the type of home de- 
scribed in Crawford’s Italian novels. 

Lest any city should become either too great or by accident 
be dispeopled, provision is made that none of their cities may con- 
tain above six thousand families, besides the country homes con- 
tiguous. Here is modern congestion of cities solved on paper! 
Provision is made for transplanting families from city to city, if 
the prescribed number is exceeded, and for colonizing into other 
lands if population is excessive, gaining land peaceably if pos- 
sible; if not, by war; for one of More’s principles is that “ every 
man has by the law of nature a right to such waste portion of the 

earth as is necessary for sustenance.” 





No family may have less than ten, nor more than sixteen per- 
sons in it — but as there can be no determined number of chil- 
dren under age, he says, the rule is still observed by transplant- 
ing the surplus from one home to another. Here, indeed, is your 
Murray Hill and Cherry street problem, and the Malthusian peril 
easily solved in Utopia! 
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Their social structure is built on the family. Thirty families 
choose a magistrate who is called a syphogrant, and over every ten 
syphogrants is another magistrate called a Tranibor. All the two 
hundred syphogrants of a city choose a prince out of a list of 
four named by the people of the four wards into which every 
city is divided. The election is by secret ballot (Australian 
method ?), and “if any one,” says he, “ aspires to any office he is 
sure not to compass it.” Oh! what a Utopia indeed! The prince 
is for life, unless removed for cause. - The Tranibors meet every 
three days with the prince for deliberation, but there are always 
two syphogrants of the people present, and these are changed 
every time. No star-chamber in Utopia! He tells us that it is 
a fundamental rule of their government that “ no conclusion can 
be made in anything that relates to the public, until it has first 
been debated three days; and another rule observed is never to 
debate a thing on the same day in which it is first proposed. No 
hasty legislation in Utopia! Another thing: there are no lawyers 
in Utopia, says the greatest lawyer of his day. Surely that is 
Utopian modesty! Upon certain very important matters legis- 
lation is referred directly back to the council of the nation. 
Here is the idea five hundred years ago of the Referendum, as 
yet in the air. 

All over the country are built farm houses capable of enter- 
taining forty men and women and two slaves. Every year twenty 
of this family come back to town and others take their places — 
so that the experience of city and country both must be known 
by all — with ultimate permission to permanent residence in the 
country if so desired. Among the chief industries of the farmers 
is chicken-raising — and by incubators, too! Oh! modern scien- 
tific farmers! Besides agriculture, every man and woman learns 
some trade. All wear the same clothing excepting some dis- 
tinction as to sex —and the fashion never changes! This is, 
perhaps, the ne plus ultra of Utopia; yet Mr. Bellamy, too, is 
quite sure on this point by the year 2000 A.D. The chief 
and almost the only business of the syphogrants, he tells us, is to 
take care that no men may live idle: very important, we should 
say, that they have all possible leisure for so big a task — though 
the author confidently informs us that there are not five hun- 
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dred in this land who will not work. Let us go to Utopia with 
our tramp problem! But in Utopia men do not wear themselves 
* out with perpetual toil, for they give six hours only out of the 
twenty-four to work. Sir Thomas More goes two hours better 
than our eight-hour movement. At eight o’clock they all go to 
bed, and sleep eight hours, and when they waken there are public 
lectures before daybreak for all who wish. Very many of More’s 
arguments and some of his methods of betterment are found in 
current discussions to-day, and Mr. Bellamy has borrowed 
specifically from his ideas and programme. Very much as in 
Boston in the coming century, according to Mr. Bellamy, More 
tells us that there is a public market-place in the four wards of 
Amaurot. Thither are brought all products of earth and factory 
and put into common stock, and from thence every head of the 
house gets anything he wants, without pay and without exchange. 
There is no danger, he assures us, of a man’s asking for more 
than he needs, because there is-no inducement, since.they are’ 
sure of being always supplied. Pride is also eliminated, as well 
as want in his economics, by the public esteem in which gold 
and jewels are held; for in Utopia the commonest kitchen and 
chamber utensils are all of gold and silver, as also the chains for 
the slaves, and jewels are only used as the playthings of children. 
They always have public provisions in their magazines for two 
years ahead. “ There are no taverns, no alehouses nor stews 
among them,” he assures us. They travel without money and 
work at their trade as they go. They keep up the home life, and 
may eat at home, but generally prefer to take common meals in 
a hall, each thirty families or syphograntry dining together, enter- 
tained by reading and music as they eat, the menial work done 
by slaves and the tables served by the children. 

Sir Thomas More has some curious suggestions as to war — 
what he says is fine irony on his age. Utopians, he tells us, think 
nothing so inglorious as the glory gained by war. But as war 
there must be, men and women alike are trained for it. The only 
use they have for golden money, which they accumulate for the 
purpose, is to hire soldiers from other countries to do their fight- 
ing for them. Their principle is that as they seek out the best 
sort of men for their use at home, so they make use of the worst 
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sort of men for the consumption of war, and so they hire mer- 
cenary tribes to fight, under Utopian generals, however. To 
settle a war speedily they use enormous bribes to purchase the 
assassination of the hostile prince, so as quickly to kill the most 
guilty, and save the carnage of the common soldiery. This is the 
chief, and only, and, according to them, appropriate use of gold. 

The most notable thing in the Utopia, for the age in which 
the book was written, and in view of Sir Thomas More’s 
staunch Catholicity, is his provision for universal religious tolera- 
tion of all faiths, and his story of how Christianity in open field 
made its own way. One of Utopia’s oldest laws is that no man 
ought to be punished for his religion. He also has a wonderful 
scheme of religious unity, through worship, in a cultus in which 
all worship together God, and yet each may be worshiping at the 
same time his own God. His priests are few in number, for few, 
he says, are highly enough gifted for that office. Ministers 
are chosen by the people — a bold thing for a man to say before 
the Reformation. The confessional, says this devoted Roman 
Catholic, is in the family, to the father of the family, and among 
themselves. 

We thus hear in More’s Utopia some notes as old as Plato, 
and many as new as Bellamy. His scheme has many provisions 
not at all Utopian to our democratic ideas, and some ideals which 
are yet our purest longings in political and social life. His 
methods are based, however, on the sophistries of communism; 
and yet, despite these vagaries, his scheme has not the philo- 
sophical vagueness of Plato, does not share his views as to the 
family, and he is not so concretely and confidently sure of his 
position as Bellamy. 





A few suggestions occur from our study. 

Utopists as all these writers are, I think we are struck first 
by the fact that, with the exception of Campanella, Harrington, 
Bellamy, and a few others, they are nearly all men of eminence 
in the world’s thought. So that amidst fiction and vagary there 
is doubtless some substantial truth. We have marked in pass- 
ing some anticipations of subsequent actualities. They seldom 


have the earnestness and conviction of cranks. Plato and More 
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never give you the impression that they endorse all they make 
fictional. More’s life and public career are opposed to some 
things he says. The object of his method, like all drama and 
fiction, is to give latitude, and to escape the consistency of a pub- 
licist pamphlet. ‘The great difference between the older and 
newer Utopias is just this: neither author nor earlier generation 
took them seriously, because they were utterly out of line with 
existing institutions. It is remarkable that, with the exception of 
Harrington, no Utopist suffered, even in eras of persecution, for 
his social revolutionary views. Campanella wrote his “ City of 
the Sun ” while he was in prison, for another offense. Harring- 
ton’s views were the most seriously his own, and his “ Oceana ” 
was England then and there. He suffered for it. But the note 
of modern socialistic Utopianism is its earnestness and its im- 
mediateness. The French Revolution, we know, was partly the 
work of French philosophers just before, and Cabet’s “ Icaria ” 
and Fourier’s ‘“ Philanstery”’ and other schemes besides set 
men at once to founding communities. Mr. Bellamy’s book 
means business now. His Utopia is all set up by 2000 A.D., all 
over the world; and his “ Equality ” tells just how the change 
was wrought in all details, and how in the very decade in which 
we live the Revolution has already begun. His Utopia is, to his 
mind, logically an imminent fact of history. Bellamy’s book 
is from this very fact different from any ever written, and its peril 
is its boldness and immediateness. He seems to really think, and 
he wishes to lead others to believe, that here and now we are on 
the eve of setting up his imaginary commonwealth. The Utopias 
of the past should be judged, therefore, not in all respects as the 
programmes of their authors, nor should they be judged by some 
very crude and absurd features of them, but by the general prin- 
ciples which they have tentatively in mind, and which have been 
partially realized or utterly rejected in the slow movement of 
history. 

Another thing to remember is that nearly all the past Utopias 
were originally written not in the vernacular, but for select 
readers. Moreover, few of them took up distinctively the argu- 
ment from the standpoint of the people in general, or as a class 
polemic. This is the entirely different tone we find in French 
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socialism and in Bellamy’s nationalism. It is a socialistic type 
of democracy which is the keynote of modern Utopists. Again, 
with hardly an exception, every Utopia contains some readjust- 
ment of property, or some type of communism. This is as true 
of Plato and Fenelon as of More and Bellamy. This is the uni- 
versal language of dreamers; it is a world’s dream. However 
mistaken or impracticable the programmes, the testimony of the 
ages is a longing for a juster economic redistribution. Again, 
a very common note, but by no means universal, is some change 
in the family as it now exists. 

Another impression from all the Utopias is the monotony 
and dreariness we feel as we consider the schemes of Utopists. 
They seem little to conceive how much of the real joy and in- 
centive of life and its deepest motives to character they uproot 
in gaining some questionable economic and social benefits. 

Once more, nearly all of them, while speaking in the name of 
a republican ideal, unconsciously depict a strong yet hierarchical 
state, a virtual despotism in practice which looks so paternal on 
paper. 

Another thing impresses us: the growing emphasis upon en- 
vironment as compared with character. Plato’s state was built 
upon ideal citizens; Bellamy’s (with every variation of these 
notes between) upon ideal environments. There may be truth 
in both extremes — but Plato’s note, in this regard, is higher than 
the dominant note of our own day. 

Another thought is the common ignoring of sin as a social 
factor. “It was not so in Utopia,” says More, say all, and by 
that easy formula they leap the greatest chasm in all our social 
problems. This is the root objection to every Utopian pro- 
gramme ever invented, and the great practical peril of indulging 
dreams. 

But the converse of this is also true: that all Utopias, how- 
ever vague and foolish, however they ignore facts of personal 
sin and evils of corporate guilt, do yet contribute something, how- 
ever small, to the world’s optimism, and do show an unquench- 


able hope in a possible humanity. 


ALEXANDER R. MErrIAM. 











HYMNODY OF THIS CENTURY. 


prepare the way for more elaborate treatment. 


1789, and died at Brighton, September 22, 1871. 


fast, e. g., in the following lines: 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF WOMEN TO THE 





Tn all the volumes that have been written on hymns and 
hymn-writers, comparatively little has ever been said about the 
contributions of women-writers. This is surely not because they 
do not deserve mention, for their hymns take prominent place in 
all church hymnals and add their distinctive and enriching 
features to the collections. It is just those features which the 
touch of woman’s hand has added which this essay is designed to 
bring out. It does not pretend to exhaust the subject, but merely 
to give the results of a study of the works of some of the more 
prominent women-writers of this century, which may, perhaps, 


Among the earliest and most prolific writers of this century 
was Charlotte Elliott, born at Clapham, England, March 18, 


a sufferer and an invalid most of her life, she possessed a strong 
imagination and a well-cultured and intellectual mind. 
great love of poetry and music is reflected in all her verse. 
has given us one hundred and fifty hymns, the best known and 
most beloved of which are perhaps “ Just as I am” and “ My 
God, my Father, while I stray.” Perhaps the characteristics 
which appeal to one most strongly in her hymns are the tender- 
ness, and sympathy of feeling, the plaintive simplicity, the deep 
devotion of a Christ-like life, and perfect rhythm of form. Her 
verses always reflect deep human interest and a rich experiential 
knowledge of the wisdom and goodness of God’s ways even 
though He send sorrow and sickness and pain. Intense spiritual- 
ity and the sweet submissive spirit of the Christian sufferer 
breathe through all, as well as a real and intuitive and profound 
sense of assurance of God’s immediate help in trouble or pain, 
and of His nearness to the sufferer. Then again, they are full 
of a happy and entire resignation to God’s will in all things, al- 
most pathetic at times; yet in her best hymns strong and stead- 
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‘‘My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
Oh! teach me from my heart to say 
Thy will be done!” 


Her faith is ever triumphant and buoyant. We also find in her 
hymns an intense love and sympathy for nature,— the birds, the 
flowers, the firmament, seen, for example, in the poems entitled 
“The Requiem,” “ The Nightingale,” ‘‘ The Skylark,” “ On 


an Early Violet,” and many others. 


The element of other-worldliness, too, is very strong in her 
poetry. She dwells so much on the “ longing for heaven ” and 
“‘ weariness of earth ” that one could almost wish she were more 


healthy in her view of life, and vet she is courageous to live this 
life out to the end so that, thereby, she may glorify God. Her 
poetry is also very subjective and experiential — minutely de- 
scribing spiritual, physical, and mental states, and this close 
scrutinizing of self extends so far sometimes that we almost feel 
that emotions too deep for utterance have been laid bare. 

The conversational character, too, is a marked feature of her 
verse,— so much so that we might almost call her poetry “ con- 
versational poetry ” in the truest sense of both terms. She talks 
with God and she talks with friends about nature, experience, 
and God’s truths in a most simple but warm poetic style, e. g., in 
the following lines taken from one of her hymns: 





‘°Tis sweet to tell Thee while I kneel 

Low at Thy feet ‘Thou art my rest.’” 
Her personal contact with the person of Christ is most sweet and 
real. The secret of all her charm and the inspiration of all her 
life was her simple and intense devotion to Christ, — to His word 
and work. Her favorite themes seem to be the will of God, the 
glory of God, self-consecration, eternal blessedness, and the com- 
forts derived frgm the sufferings of Christ. 

Another prominent writer early in this century was Mrs. 
Cecil Frances Alexander, who was born, 1823, in Ireland, and 
died in 1895. She has given us nearly four hundred hymns 
and poems, mostly for children, in which eapacity she excels. 
She has made such subjects as the Trinity, Baptism, ete., clear 
and simple and understandable in verse for children. Her poetic 
style is rather narrative and full of childlike descriptions and 
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simple studies in nature — always with an air of sweet simplicity, 
trustfulness, and naturalness, such as would appeal to a childish 
imagination and draw out the childlike heart and mind. Her 
poetry also shows a care for the details of action — a thoughtful- 
ness for the little things and close observation of the lessons which 
nature and experience teach. 

Another feature of her work is the Bible stories which are 
told with simple force and beauty. She has added to all her 
work the delicacy of a woman’s feeling, accuracy of detail, charm 
of description, simplicity of sentiment, and childlikeness of spirit. 
As examples of her popularizing Bible stories in song for the chil- 
dren, all will remember her well-known hymns, “ In Nazareth in 
Olden Time ” and “ Once in Royal David’s City.” 

Besides her poetry for children she has written many other 
beautiful and worthy things, one of the most admirable of which 
is her “ Burial of Moses.” 

Perhaps the other best-known writer of this century is Frances 
Ridley Havergal, born in 1836, and died in 1879. As Julian 
says, “she lives and speaks in every line of her poetry. Her 
poems are permeated with the fragrance of her passionate love of 
Jesus — her constant and unfailing theme.” Her hymns reflect 
the adoring attitude of a heart ever full of praise to God for the 
beauties of nature, the blessings of life, the saving love of Christ. 
Her life of deep devotion and sanctification could not help speak- 
ing through her verse, but her best-known hymns, “I gave My 
Life for Thee,” “‘ Golden Harps are Sounding,” “ Take my Life 
and Let it be,” “ Tell it out among the Heathen,” ete., are, on 
the whole, more evangelistic in character than truly hymnic. Yet 
her hymns still hold a large place in our hymnals and her earnest 
devotion to the cause of Christ, her unfailing and abiding love 
for Him personally, and her intense reflections on the attitude of 
the soul to God as seen in such poems as “ Not Yet” go far to 
justify it. They show also a quiet and peaceful rest. in God’s 
> 


“great love-design,” which is strikingly characteristic of her, 


and which, appearing in such lines as “ Live that ye His praise 


’? will ever have a profound influence on all devout 


may show,’ 
worshipers. Hers was the “ happy service of a yielded heart,” 


and she was able through her intense devotion to magnify the 
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reality of the Christian life. As further examples of her whole- 
souled devotion and reliance on God are the following well- 
known hymns: “ True-hearted, Whole-hearted,” “ Jesus, Thou 
Hast Brought Us,” “Iam Trusting Thee, Lord Jesus,” “ Jesus, 
Master, whose I Am.” Yet we cannot pass Miss Havergal with- 
out reference to the fact that a good deal of her poetry is some- 
what sentimental in character. It does not always have the 
strength and vigor which we like to feel as we sing, e. g., in her 
hymn, “ Take my Life and Let it Be,” we feel that the first verse 
is well enough, but when she goes on to say “ take my hands,” 
“take my feet,” ete., we feel that it is not as stirring and im- 
pressive as it perhaps was intended to be. ; 

Her favorite themes seem to be the love of God, consecration, 
the joy of service, submission to the will of God. 

Another favorite writer is Anna Laetitia Waring, born in 
1820. Her two most popular hymns are the following: “In 
Heavenly Love Abiding” and “ Father, I Know that all My 
Life.” 

The special characteristics of her style are deep humility and 
sincerity, simple, childlike trust, and close fellowship and com- 
munion with God. 

In almost every poem one can find something about the love 
of God, perfect submission and trust, utter self-abasement for 
Christ’s sake, a feeling of full satisfaction and perfect peace in 
Christ. For the simple naturalness of her style, the following is 
a good illustration: 


‘*Every pain I had to bear 
Proved my Shepherd’s tender care. 
Everything I had to do 
Taught my heart that He was true.” 
Four other writers deserve mention, but as their hymns have 
been comparatively few in number they may be treated briefly. 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, born in 1825, died in 1864, shows 
a deep tenderness and sympathy for the poor and outeast, among 
whom her life was so largely spent. 
On this side of the water we have three contributors. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, born 1812, died 1896, is a very 


dignified and sympathetic writer. Her hymns are full of a deep, 
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calm peace, and also of a deep appreciation and love of nature, 
€. g., in her hymns “ Still, Still with Thee ” and “ When Winds 
are Raging o’er the upper Ocean.” 

Mrs. Phoebe Brown, 1783-1866, a sweet contemplative writer. 
Her hymn, “I Love to Steal awhile Away,” shows the quiet 
peacefulness of her spirit. ; 

Pheebe Cary, 1824-1871. Her chief hymn, “ One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought,” represents her calm, sweet faith, her aspiring 
and reflective nature. 

As translators women have been very famous and have made 
an inestimable and invaluable contribution to our hymn collec- 
tions. 

Miss Frances Elizabeth Cox was an admirable translator from 
the German. The meter of the original is preserved in strong 
and dignified translations. 

Miss Jane Borthwick, born in 1813, and her sister, Mrs. 
Findlater, are associated together in their translations. Two of 
our favorite hymns are their contribution: “ Jesus, Still Lead 
On, ” and “ My Jesus, as Thou Wilt.” 

Of all translators, probably Catherine Winkworth, 1829- 
1878, has done most. Her renderings are stirring and majestic. 
She is invariably faithful in her translations and for the most 
part terse and delicate. She reveals a conscientious, tender, and 
sympathetic refinement. 

The last translator we would mention is Mrs. Charles, who 
translated from the Latin and the German. 

Thus has been given a brief sketch of some of the more im- 
portant women-writers of this century. Many others who have 
made small contributions might have been mentioned, but these 
will suffice to gather together some of the more general charac- 
teristics. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing features are their intense 
subjectivity and introspection; their deep and tender sympathy 
with nature, with the experiences of the inner life, and with cer- 
tain characteristics of the person of Christ; their simplicity of 
thought and expression, which implies a distinctive type in the 
choice of words, figures, and meters, and a general grace and 
musicalness of form; their humble and devout. adoration; their 
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deep spirituality ; their trustful resignation of self to Christ; their 
utter self-abasement in contemplation of the Divine Master. 
Their songs are ever “ tremulous with holy feeling,” and they 
cannot help but strike the deepest and purest chords of our in- 
most nature. One always finds a beautiful harmony between 
their reverent peacefulness and holy joy in all true and pure de- 
votion to the cross, and it seems as if their constant, unwearied 
striving after that which is unseen but intensely real in the person 
of Christ must be the secret of their deep spiritual-mindedness. 

Their sympathy with nature is very marked. One can hardly 
read the poems of Charlotte Elliott, or the following beautiful 
lines from Mrs. Stowe’s hymn, without feeling that he has been 
drawn close to nature’s heart: 

‘* Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee, 


Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness — ‘I am with Thee.’ 


‘* Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature, newly born, 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn.” 

Besides this, the emotional side of their nature has drawn out 
so many of the heart experiences which have never been put into 
words so vividly and so sympathetically as by these women- 
writers. They have gone down into the most sacred parts of the 
inner life-and told the secrets and the longings as none but they 
with their purity, piety, and simplicity can do. One almost feels 
at times in their less familiar poems that they have gone too far 
and revealed so much that they have lost their hold on a healthy 
nature. 

Their intense introspection and their constant dwelling on the 
joys and glories of the other world have the tendency to develop 
into morbidness. Yet in their best hymns they are strong and 
brave and steadfast in their desire to live this life to the glory of 
God. Their thoughts and hearts seemed to be purified of all 
earthly desires and longings, and their constant communion with 
God and separation from the things — the mere things — of this 
world, gives them that deep and holy spirituality which pervades 
all their work. 
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Briefly, then, their songs are quiet, peaceful, resigned; they 
are contemplative, subjective, and mystical; they are trustful, 
sympathetic, spiritual; they are simple, childlike, humble; they 
are poetic, musical, adoring; they are conscientious, earnest, de- 
vout. 

On the other hand one feels that the men-writers have other 
characteristics quite in contrast to these more distinctly feminine 
qualities. In the first place, they are more objective, e. g., take 
the treatment of the theme “ love ” in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
hymn, “O Love Divine, that Stooped to Share,” or Charles 
Wesley’s “‘ Love Divine, all Love Excelling,” and compare these 
with Miss Waring’s “ In Heavenly Love Abiding.” One treats 
the theme as an objective thing, the other as subjective experi- 
ence. 

Other subjects characteristic of women-writers are the as- 
surance, the joy, the peace which comes from inner communion 
with Christ; the contemplation of the other world; the aspira- 
tions and longings of the heart; self-surrender, adoration, and 
many others, all of which necessitate a rather subjective treat- 
ment. 

On the other hand some of the favorite themes of men- 
writers are the majesty, the power, the glory of God, His wisdom, 
love, truth; some of the doctrinal aspects of Christ’s atoning sac- 
rifice and man’s lost condition, ete., which are treated in a more 
objective way. 

Beside this difference, men seem to have more power to ex- 
press action in their hymns — often very stirring action — often 
grand and stately and dignified. They are more actively jubi- 
lant, buoyant, animated; while women are more passively so. 

They have also greater powers of expansiveness, 7. e., spread- 
ing out their thought in an imposing manner. They give us 
large, broad views of things. They are often more dogmatic and 
doctrinal — somewhat more formal as contrasted with the in- 
tuitive character of women’s thoughts. 

In treating of the person of Christ, they lay hold of the power, 
the magnetism of his nature, the intensity of his love, and of his 
service for men, the awfulness and the incomprehensible mys- 
tery of his sacrifice for men, the influence of Him as a leader, a 
guide, a mover, a sovereign of men. 
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On the other hand, women seem to have dwelt more naturally 
on the gentler aspects of Christ’s nature — His meekness, love, 
purity, faithfulness, devotion, helpfulness, ete. They look to 
him as saviour, comforter, friend, father, personal guide, ete. 

Perhaps enough has been said to bring out the differences 
between men and women in their contributions to hymn-writing. 
They may be said in general to complement one another, 
Women with their more subjective, more dependent, more pas- 
sive, more contemplative, more devout, more receptive, more 
submissive, more sympathetic, more conscientious, more emo- 
tional characteristics; and men with their more objective, more 
independent, more active, more commanding, more masterly, 
more triumphant, more intellectual characteristics. 

While this may be true as a general distinction, it should be 
kept in mind that any of these qualities may be found among 
both men and women. Men often possess the more gentle char- 
acteristics and women are often strong and masterly, but the con- 
tributions of women as a whole have greatly enriched our hymn- 
books by introducing those distinctly feminine qualities of in- 
tuitive spirituality, devout meditation, deep and earnest piety, 
childlike simplicity, and general grace of form. 


Lypra E. SANDERSON. 




















SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDIES IN NEW TESTA- 
MENT CRITICISM. 


The purpose of the following notes is not to furnish an ex- 
haustive review of the technical questions which are at present 
engaging critical attention in New Testament investigation — 
nor even to make a presentation of what must be done by out- 
side workers in order to place themselves abreast of present-day 
New Testament study. It is rather to make selection of certain 
leading New Testament problems, some one of which, if not 
more, might be taken up and studied by those who, though bur- 
dened with much labor and distracted with many calls upon 
their time, have a method which makes it possible for them to 
work to a purpose and a patience which keeps working until re- 
sults are reached. 

We believe the fact of the following problems will serve to 
show that the New Testament field is not exhausted. We be- 
lieve also that a personal undertaking of their study will give a 
new appreciation of their importance, both in themselves and in 
their bearing upon other and larger questions, besides that satis- 
faction which must always come from any work which a student 
does at first hand. And we are quite sure that such work as is 
faithfully done will be likely to produce distinct and possibly 
original results. 

In the list which follows the idea has been to arrange the 
groups with regard to the amount of work which their problems 
will demand. 

Group A. calls, in its first problem, for extensive reading, 
and in its second problem for a large range of diplomatic work. 

Group B. contains problems which, though they have their 
most natural study as entireties, can be subdivided into correla- 
ted parts and studied fragmentarily. Yet, even then, they 
require careful critical work with the documents themselves. 
Especially is this so with the Apocalypse and the Book of Acts. 

Group C. is intended to present problems which may be 
worked out with less expenditure of minute criticism, and yet 
can hardly be done apart from the Greek Testament. 

The bibliography gives only the more important books—such 
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as are likely to be specially helpful in the accomplishment of 
the work, and these largely from the more recent publications. 


A, Problems involving more extended work : 


I. The Formation of the Canon. 
Question: Is the present New Testament Canon the result 
of natural growth in which, through a widening use of its 
writings within the Church, on the basis of their intrinsic 
merit as literary remains from an authoritative apostolic 
age, they came to be understood as the generally accepted 
Scriptures of the Church, on a level with those of the Old 


Testament; or is it the result of ecclesiastical enactment, 


due to the necessity of a dogmatic stand against heresies, 
by which its writings were elevated to a position of inspired 
worth and value which they did not intrinsically possess ? 


Bibliography : 
1. The Ante Nicene Fathers. 
Migne, Patrologia (Graeca, 161 Vols., Latina, 221 Vols.), Paris, 
1857-1878 [Graeca, Vols. I-VII., 1857, XLI., 1863, Latina, 
Vol. IT., 1866. ]* 
The Nicene and Ante Nicene Fathers. Am. Ed., 10 Vols., New 
York, 1896.+ 
Especially. 
Barnabas, Hp. Cath. 
Clement of Rome, Hp. ad Cor. 
Ignatius, Zpp. ad Eph., ad Magnes., ad Trall., ad Rom., ad Phila., 
ad Smyrn., ad Polyc. 
Polycarp, Zp. ad Philip. 
Hermas, Pastor, 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I. If, Dial. c. Tryph., De Resurr. 
Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
Marcion, (cf. Tertullian, Adv. Mare, Epiphanius, Haer). 
Tatian — Diatessaron.t 
2. Harnack, !) Geschichte d. altchristl. Litteratur bis Eusebius. Part I. 
Lpz., 1893. Part II., Vol. I., Lpz., 1897. 
*) Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 3 Bde. Freib., 1894- 
1898°. Transl. (fr. 84 Germ. ed.), 8 Vols. Lond. and 
Bost., 1895ff. 


* Along with Migne may be used Patr. Apost. Opera, ed. by Gebhardt, Harnack, and 
Zahn, Lips., 1876-78. Opera Patr. Apost., ed. by Funk, Tiibing., 1881. Corpus Apologet. Chris- 
tian., Saec. II., ed. Otto, Jena, 1851-1881. Gebhardt u. Harnack, Texte u. Untersuchungen zur. 
Geschichte d. altchristl. Litteratur, Lpz., 1882. Also the new appearing Griech. Christl. Schrif- 
tsteller d. ersten drei Jahrhunderten, Lpz. 189%. 

+ Along with The Nicene Fathers may be used!Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Lond. 189 
+ The best edition of the Diatessaron is Hills, Edin., 1896. 
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8. Zahn, 
1) Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neutestamentl. Kanons 


u. der altchristl. Litteratur. Erlang. u. Lpz., 1881ff. 
°) Geschichte d. Neutestamentl. Kanons, Lpz., 1888-92. 
4, Kriger, Geschichte d. altchristl. Litteratur, Freib., 1895.2? Transl. 
(with corrections and additions), N. Yk., 1897. 
. Westcott, The Canon of the New Testament, Cambr. & Lond., 1889°. 
6. Charteris, The New Testament Scriptures (The Croall Lectures for 
1882), N. Yk., 1882. 
II. The Synoptic Problem. 
Question: * I. Are there resemblances among Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke of sufficient detail and significance to in- 
dicate that there must have been a common source from 
which they drew their material? If so, was this source 
the current oral tradition ; was it some pre-existing writ- 
ten document; was it one of the Gospels themselves, or 
was it some combination of these sources? II. Are there 
resemblances between either Matthew and Mark, or Mat- 
thew and Luke, or Mark and Luke of sufficient detail and 
significance to indicate that for any one of these groups 
there must have been a common document from which 
they drew their material? If so, what was the nature of 
the document ?+ 


o 


Bibliography : 
1. Rushbrooke, Synopticon, Lond., 1886. 
[As a guide in the necessarily fundamental work of an analytic 
comparison of the different narratives.$] 
. Westcott, Zntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, Am. Ed., N. Yk., 
1896. 
8. Wright, The Composition of the Four Gospels, Lond., 1890. 
4. Carpenter, The First Three Gospels, their Origin and Relations, 
Lond., 18907. 
5. Ewald, Das Hauptproblem ad. Evangelienfrage, Lpz., 1890. 
6. Weiffenbach, Das Papiasfragment, Gies, 1874, ) 
Leimbach, Das Papiasfragment, Goth., 1875, 
7. Introductions by Holtzmann, 1892*; Jiilicher, 1894; Salmon, 18947; 
Gloag, 1895] ; Weiss, 1897°; Zahn (in preparation). 


2 


Either one. 








*Although this question is designated as a twofold one it is, in fact, a single question 
which, for best results, should be considered in its entirety. 

+For a critical reconstruction of the document there may be consulted the attempts by 
Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, I Th. Gott. 1886 (untranslated) & Blair, The Apostolic Gospel, Lond., 
1896. 


¢There may be used along with this the small companion volume by Abbott & Rushbrooke, 
The Common Tradition of the Synoptie Gospels, Lond., 1884. 

§In addition to this Synopticon, a Greek Harmony of the Gospels is quite needful. Robin- 
son's, edited by Riddle, Bost., 1887, is the most serviceable. 
This constitutes an individual volume on the Synoptic Gospels. 
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8. Larger Commentaries. 


1) Hand-Commentar z. N. T., 4 Bde. Freib., 1892° [Bd. I. Mt. Me. 


Lc.) Holtzmann. | 
’) Krit-Hueget. Kommentar wb. d. N. T., Meyer, 16 Bde. Gitt. 
1888-1897 (versch. Aufl.) [Bd. I. Th. I. Mé. B. Weiss, 18905, 
Th. Il. Mk. and Lk., B. and J. Weiss, 1892°.] 
In addition : 
3) The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. 1. (Mt., Mk., Lk., Bruce), 
N. Yk., 1897. 
4) Godet, Com. sur l Evang. de St. Luc., Paris, 18892. 
Transl. (fr. 24 Ed.) Com. on Gospel of St. Luke, N. Yk., 18903,* 
Group B. Problems capable of separated treatment within 


themselves. 


I. Problem of the Book of Acts. 
Questions: i) Is this Book by the same author as the 
Third Gospel ? 

ii) Is it derived from sources, written as well 
as oral? If so, can these sources be 
traced, and does their presence affect the 
historical reliability of the Book itself? 

iii) Is the Book before us in its original form ; 
or has it been subjected, either to a re- 
cension on the part of the author himself, 
or to a redaction on the part of an editor? 

iv) What is the correct chronology of the events 
of Paul’s life recorded for us in this Book ? 

Bibliography : 
1. For the general question : 
(') Ramsay, (') The Church in the Roman Empire, [Part I.] N. 





Yk., 1893. 
+4 (?) St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, N. 
| Yk., 1896. 
*) McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
L N. Yk., 1897. 
*) Introductions by Holtzmann, Jiilicher, Salmon, Weiss, Zahn 
(as above). 


* For an understanding of the present condition of the Synoptic Problem there may be con- 
sulted the articles by Sanday, in the Expositor, from Feb. to June, 1891, and the article by 
Wendt, in The New World, June, 1895. 

+ Scattered notices and discussions of certain of the points involved in the general question, 
as they are brought out in the Apostolic history, will be found in Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum, 
8. Schriften u. Lehren, Berl., 1887, Weiziicker’s Apost. Zeitalter d. christl. Kirche, Freib., 
18922, (Transl. The Apost. Age of the Christian Church, 2 Vols. [Vol.1I.] N. Yk., 1894-5), 0. 
Holtzmann’s Neutest. Zetigeschichte, Freib., 1895, Kriiger’s Gesch. d. Altchristl. Litteratur in d. 
ersten drei Jahrhund., Freib., 18952, (Transl. /is:. of Early Christian Literature, N.Yk., 1897.) 
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4) Large Commentaries : 
(') Hand-Commentar z. N. T., [Bd. I.] (as above). 
(*?) Krit-Hveget. Kom, iib. d. N. T., Meyer (as above), [Apg. 
Wendt, 1888". ] 
2. For the specific question of identity of author with that of the 
Third Gospel the Introductions generally may be consulted. 
3. For the specific question of sources reference may be had to the fol- 
lowing as advancing various theories and marking out various 
documentary schemes, though the real work must be done by 
one’s own study of the Greek text. 
1) Van Manen, Paulus, [I. De handelingen der Apostelen] Leid, 
1890. 
*) Sorof, Die Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, Berl., 1890. 
3) Feine, Hine vorkanon. Ueberlieferung des Lukas in Ho. u. 
Apostelg. Goth., 1891. 
4) Spitta, Die Apostelgeschichte, Halle, 1891. 
5) Clemen, Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 1893. 
_ *) Jiingst, Die Quellen der Apostelgeschicte, Goth., 1895. 
4. For the specific question of recension by the Author himself. 
} { Blass, Acta Aposfolorum s. Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter, 
( Gott., 1895. 
5. For the specific question of chronology. 
(1) Schiirer, Geschichte d. Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
“7 2. Th. Lpz,, 1889, 1890, 1886. 
* | Transl. A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
| Christ, 5 vols., Am. ed., N. Yk., 1896. 
3) O. Holtzmann, Neutestamentlicher Zeitgeschichte (as above). 
’) Harnack, Die Chronologie d. altchristlichen Litteratur (as 
above). 
4) McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (as 
above). 
Together with the original sources : 
5) Tacitus (Annales). 
\ 6) Josephus (Antiquitates Judaicarum). 
1) Eusebius ((*) Historia Eeclesiastica, (») Chronicon). 
8) Orosius Historia. 


II. The Problem of the Johannine Writings: 
Questions: i) Was the Fourth Gospel written by an eye- 
witness of the events which it records? 
If so, can the author be identified with 
the Apostle John ? 


*For this question may be consulted also, with profit as a compendium of views, Zéckler’s 
article Die Apostelgeschichte als Gegenstand hdherer u. niederer Kritik, in the Greifswalder 
Studien, Giittersl., 1895. 

t Naturally the question of redaction is involved in the preceding question of sources, and 
will be found treated of, more or less, in the bibliography there given. 

+ Zéckler’s article (as above) may also be consulted with reference to this question. 

§ Schiirer furnishes a detailed bibliography of this question. 

| Niese’s edition of Josephus is the best (Berl., 1887-1894) and Schone’s edition of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon. (Berl., 1866 and 1875). 
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ii) What is the literary relationship between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Epistles of John ? 
(i) Were they all written by the same 

author ? 


(ii) Was the First Epistle circulated as 
an appendix to the Fourth Gospel ? 
iii) Was the Apocalypse written by the same 
author as the other Johannine writings ? 
What is its literary relationship to the 
Apocalyptic literature of the apostolic 
age? Was it constructed from preéx- 
istent written sources and subjected to 
more or less redacting ? 
Bibliography : 
1. For the general question. 
1) Introductions by Gloag, *) 1897, >) 1881,* Holtzmann, Jiilicher, 
Salmon, Weiss, and Zahn (as above). 
*) Larger Commentaries (as above). 
(') Hand-Commentar, z. N.T. (as above), [Bd. IV. HZ. Br. 
u. Off. Johan., Holtzmann. } 
(°?) Krit-Exeget. Kommentar ib. d. N. T., Meyer (as above), 
[Bd. II, Hv. 18938, Bd. XIV, Br. 18885, B. Weiss. Bd. 
XVI, Off. 1896*, Bousset. ] 
2. For the specific question of the Fourth Gospel. 


1) Introductions, ? 


as under 1. 
*) Larger Commentaries, j 


In addition : 
(') The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. I. (John, Dods), as 
above. 
(7) Godet. Com. sur V Evang. selon St. Jean, 3 vols., Paris, 
1881-1885°. 
Transl. (fr. 84 Ed.) Com. on Gospel of John, 2 vols., Am. 
Ed., N. Yk., 1886. 
(®) Westcott, The Gospel according to St. John, Lond., 1892°. 
5) Watkins, Modern Criticism and the Fourth Gospel (Bampton 
Lectures for 1890), N. Yk., 1890. 
4) Abbot, Peabody and Lightfoot, The Fourth Gospel, N. Yk., 
1891. 
5) Westcott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (as above). 
6) Luthardt, Der johanneische Ursprung d. vierten Evangeliums, 
Lpz., 1874. 
Transl. St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel, Edin., 1895.t 





an appendix to this translation of his, pp. 283-360. 





* Special Volumes, *) The Catholic Episties, ») The Johannine Writings. 
+ An extended list of Johannine literature from 1792 to 1875, by Gregory, may be found as 
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1) Ewald, Das Hauptproblem d. Evangelienfrage (as above).* 
8. For the specific question of the Epistles. 

*) Introductions, 

*) Larger Commentaries, 
4, For the specific question of the Apocalypse.t 

1) Introductions, 

*) Larger Commentaries, 

3) Vélter, Das Problem der Apocalypse, Freib., 1893. 

4) Vischer, Die Offenbarung Johannis, in Texte u. Untersuchun. 

gen, II, 18957. 

5) Erbes, Die Offenbarung Johannis, Goth., 1891. 

6) Hirscht, Die Apocalypse und thre neueste Kritik, — 1895. 

1) Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, Gott., 1894. 

8) Bousset, Der Antichrist, Gitt., 1895. 


Transl. The Antichrist Legend, Lond., 1896. || 


( as under 1. 


: as under 1. 


Group C. Problems capable of separated treatment and re- 
quiring less of the purely diplomatic work. 
Problem of the Pauline Epistles.q[ 

Questions: i) What is the thought construction of the sev- 
eral Epistles as reached by a careful anal- 
ysis of their contents ?** 

ii) On the basis of such a study of the Epistles 
what do they reveal as to their respective 
situations, 7. e. as to the date and place 
of their composition ; as to the readers to 
whom they were written ; as to the mo- 
tive behind their writing ? 





*There may be consulted with profit for an understanding of the present state of the Johan- 
nine question the article by Schiirer in Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1891, and the series of articles 
by Sanday in Hapositor, from Nov., ‘91, to May, °92, (with exception of Feb., °92). Treatment 
of the Johannine problem may also be found in Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum (as above) ; Wei- 
zicker’s Apostolischer Zeitalter.; (Transl. The Apostolic Age) as above; Wendt’s Lehre Jesu, 
I Th. (as above); Harnack’s Chronlogie (as above). 

+ The purpose in the bibliography for this specific question is to give rather the books which 
have marked the more prominent stages in the recent criticism connected with it. In the pres- 
ent unsettled state of this criticism they are possibly all needful of study. 

¢ Owing to the prominent place occupied by Volter at the beginning of the modern criticism 
of the Apocalypse it may be desirable to consul his earlier works, Die Entstehung der Apoca- 
lypse, Freib., 18852; Die Offenbarung Johannis keine urspriinglich jiidische Apocalypse, Tiibing., 
1886. 

§ Consult also B. Weiss in Texte u. Unters, VII., 1891. 

In addition to the above works more or less full treatment of the question may be found in 
Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum (as above) ; Weiziicker’s Apostolischer Zeitalter, and Transl. (as 
above); Harnack’s Chronologie (as above) ; Beyschlag in Studien u. Kritiken, 1888 ; Hilgenfeld 
in Zeits. f. Wissensch. Theol., 1890; Th. Zahn, Zeits. 7. Wissensch. Lit., 1885, 1886. 

{ Modern criticism almost unanimously decides against the Paulinity of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

** This analysis should be conducted on the basis of the Greek text and should be accom- 
panied with a detailed exegesis of the Epistle. 
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iii) What bearing have the results obtained from 
such a study of the Epistles upon the 
question of their authorship ?* 

iv) In view of their contents, situations, and au- 
thorship is it possible to arrange the 
Epistles in any order of development ? + 

Bibliography : 

1. For the general question : 
1) Sabatier, L’ Apdtre Paul, Paris, 1896*. 
Transl. The Apostle Paul, Am. Ed., N. Yk., 1891. 
*) Bruce, St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity, Am. Ed., N.Yk., 


ain oe — de 


1894. ‘ 
8) McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (as 
above). 


4) Introductions by Holtzmann, Godet, 1894,* Jiilicher, Salmon, 
Weiss, and Zahn (as above). 
5) Larger Commentaries. ( 

(:) Hand Commentar z. N. T., as above [Bd. II. Thess. Kor. ; 
Schmiedel, Gal. Rém. Phil , Lipsius. Bd. III, Kol. Eph. 
Philem. Pastoral., v. Soden. } 

(*) Krit-Hxeget Kommentar ib. d. N.T., Meyer, as above [Bd. 
IV. Rém., B. Weiss, 18918, Bde V. VI. Zand II. Kor. 
Heinrici, I. 1896, II. 1890", Bd. VII. Gal. Sieffert, 1894°. 
Bd. VIII. and IX. Gefangenschaftsbr. Haupt, 1897’, Bd. 
X., Z. IT. Thess. Bornemann, 1894°:*, Bd. XI. Zim u. 
Tit., B. Weiss, 1893°.] 

(°) International-Critical Com. on the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, Am. Ed., N. Yk. (in course of 
publication) [Rom. Sanday & Headlam, 1895, Eph. & 
Col., Abbott, 1897.] 

In addition : 
() Lightfoot, 7’he Epistles of Paul, Lond., incomplete. [Gal.- 
Phil., 1896", Col. & Philem., 1875.] 
(?) Godet, Com. sur  Epitre aux. Rom., 2 vols., Paris, 1879, 
1880, Transl. Com. on St. Paul's Epistle to the Rom., 
Am. Ed. N. Yk., 18897. 








*With most of the Epistles some of the subordinate questions of date, place, readers, and 
motive are more in dispute than the question of authorship, Paul's Epistles having gained 
largely in acknowledged genuineness since the time of the Tiibingen School. In these cases the 
work will naturally confine itself to the disputed points, the authorship being assumed as criti- 
cally accepted. In cases where the integrity of the Epistle is in dispute the question may either 
be left untouched, as being too diplomatic, or be treated as an entirely separate issue. 

+It is not intended by this question to enter upon a distinctive Biblico-Theological treat. 
ment of the Epistles, merely to consider whether such study, as is involved in the preceding ques- 
tions justifies the positing of a development in the general conceptions of the Epistles. If more 
detailed study is desired in this direction such N. T. Theologies as Weiss’s, 1895*, Beyschlag’s, 
18962, Holtzmann’s, 1897, Adeney’s, 1894, and such specific Pauline Theologies as Pfleiderer’s, 
18872, and Stevens’, 1892, will be found suggestive. 
+ Special volume on Paul’s Epistles. 
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(3) Liddon *) Explanatory Analysis of St. Pauls Epistle to 
the Romans, Lond., 1893?. 
») Huplanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Timothy, Lond., 1897. 
6) Ramsay, (') Ve Church in the Roman Empire (as above). 
(?) St. Paul, the Traveller (as above).* 


In conclusion, if it is desired to keep in contact with the 
special discussion of the latest literature, The Critical Review, 
Edinb., quart., and Theologische Rundschau, Freib. monatl., will 
be found of special service ; to which may be added, more gen- 
erally, the review departments in The American Journal of The- 
ology, Chic., quart., The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
Phil., quart., The New World, Bost., quart. 


MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 


* Scattered treatment of the Pauline literature may be found in Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum 
(as above); Weiziicker’s Apostolische Zeitalter (Transl. The Apostolic Age) as above; Har- 
nack’s Chronologie (as above). 












Wook Reviews. 


BACON’S AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 


A comprehensive sketch of the religious development of the 
United States has long been a desideratum. In many respects 
the task is one of great difficulty. No one type of Christianity 
has ever dominated American religious life; but as the settlers 
of the American continent have come from diverse races of 
Europe, so almost every form of the religious development of the 
lands of which they are representatives has been transplanted to 
our shores. The Romanism of the Spaniard, the Frenchman, 
and the Irishman; the Congregationalism, the Baptist convic- 
tions, the Episcopacy, the Methodism, and the Quakerism of the 
Englishman; Scotch-Irish Presbyterianism; German and Dutch 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Mennonitism, and Moravianism, have 
all taken root and manifested their diverse growth and fruitage 
on the soil of this new continent, and though our American re- 
ligious life is largely thus the reproduction of types imported 
from beyond the seas, its kaleidoscopic variety has been increased 
by multitudinous local subdivisions and modifications, so that 
diversity seems at the first glance much more its characteristic 
than unity. All the more credit is due, therefore, to Dr. Bacon 
that in the space of four hundred and twenty pages he has given 
an orderly picture of this confused development and has made 
evident the traits of likeness which exist under ‘the apparent 
heterogeneity of American Chritianity. But Dr. Bacon’s book 
is much more than a brief compendium of the religious story of 
the United States. It is suggestive in many places of thoughts 
which are not merely novel, but worthy of larger expansion. 
Thus, to mention only a few illustrations, Dr. Bacon points 
out the contest in early New England ecclesiastical history of two 
opposing ideas of the church, the “ social-eqgmpact ” conception 
of Plymouth, and the “ national ” theory which modified much 
of the thinking of the Puritans. He makes the striking claim 


A History of American Christianity. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York: The Chrise 
tian Literature Co.; pp x, 429, $2.50. 
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that, down to the “‘ Great Awakening,” the sole organ of [re- 
ligious] fellowship reaching through the whole chain of British 
colonies was the correspondence of the Quaker meetings and mis- 
sionaries. He shows that, in spite of the controversies to which 
it gave rise, that “ Awakening ” first aroused the sense of a “ com- 
mon spiritual life ” in the churches of the colonies, while it im- 
pressed on American Christianity for a century at least a dis- 
tinctly revivalistic character. No less suggestive is Dr. Bacon’s 
demonstration of the widespread opposition to slavery on the 
part of our churches at a time much earlier than that usually as- 
signed as that of their awakening to the enormity of traffic in 
human flesh; and the reasons he presents for the alteration of re- 
ligious sentiment on this subject at the South during the thirty 
years preceding the rebellion are certainly very ingenious. No 
less individual and suggestive, though probably carrying less 
universal assent, are Dr. Bacon’s account of the temperance 
movement, and his concluding chapter on “ tendencies toward 
a manifestation of unity ” as observed in the history of American 
Christianity. The work is a worthy conclusion to the great 
undertaking planned by the late Prof. Schaff and executed by the 
American Society of Church History, which thus rounds out 


_the thirteenth volume of the series narrating the ecclesiastical 


life of the United States, and it is a volume of interest not merely 
to those who possess the earlier publications of that series, but to 
all who wish a compendious sketch of American Christianity. 


Witutston WALKER. 


A new History of the Christian Church is no novelty in our day. The out- 
put is constant, and is not to be deprecated. For each work has its own 
merits, and each secures for itself a new circle of readers. Dr. George H. 
Dryer’s first volume covers the first six centuries, and he characterizes the 
period as the Founding of the New World. Part First is designated The 
Conquest, and it treats of the Empire of Rome, the Origin of the Christian 
Church, the persecutions, the Christian empire, and the Barbarians. Part 
Second is labeled The Truths That Won, and is concerned with the doctrines 
and doctrinal developments during the period under consideration. Part 
Third is called the New Rulers of the New World, and has to do with the 
organization of the Church and the development of its polity. Part Fourth 
deals with Worship and Discipline, and Part Fifth with The New Society. 
The evident aim of our author has been to write a popular history, and it can- 
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not be said that he has wholly missed the mark. His work has some excellent 
features, which subserve its main purpose. The general treatment is simple, 
clear, and forceful. There are few traces of personal bias or prejudice. 
And there is good evidence that the author has fairly well familiarized him- 
self with the main sources of the period. But in treating the six centuries as 
a unit, and in following each rubric separately throughout this long period, 
the author fails to reveal to us the important epochs and crises in the history 
of the Church. This can only be done by allowing the mind to dwell on 
each crisis and epoch, and by portraying the various forces within and with- 
out the Church, which have brought things to a crisis. It is impossible to 
carry the whole history of the Church ‘‘abreast,” but the fact that things 
move abreast should not be lost sight of. _We have, however, no hesitation 
in commending the work before us to the general reader. An excellent 
feature in it is the classification of sources and literature. (Eaton & Mains, 
Vol. I, pp. 406. $1.50) 


The Preparation for Christianity, by R. M. Wenley, is one of the Church 
of Scotland ‘‘ Guild Series,” designed to interest young people in the ‘‘ origin, 
nature, history, and extension of the Christian religion.” This volume aims 
to exhibit the central problems in which Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, 
and Zeno among the Greeks; the prophets, scribes, and priests among the 
ancient Jews; and the poets, philosophers, and Emperors of Rome were suc- 
cessively engaged. He summarizes the Greek contribution as a struggle over 
the problem of man’s freedom; self-dependence, and self-determination, con- 
stituting its watchwords. With the Jew the chief contribution was a sense 
of the pre-eminent value of spiritual insight, of the supremacy of the standpoint 
of religion, while the Roman’s chiefest gift was unbending devotion to duty, 
developed, however, too materially, but culminating in a world-imperience. 
Christ in his words of true wisdom to the Greek, his idea of a true world 
kingdom for the Roman, and his fulfillment of the religious prophecies of the’ 
Jew, came upon the world arena just when its need was most far reaching 
and intense, with an ideal and a reality that proffered anample supply. This, 
in brief, is the sense of the book. The whole is stated in terse, plain, and im- 
pressive terms, and forms a handbook of sterling value. The brevity of the 
treatise exposes it at every turn to the peril of too broad generalization. This 
culminates in an excessive employment of paradox. There is too much 
effort to be striking. The description of Jewish prophecy, so sharply indica- 
tive of prevalent views, and so painfully inadequate as a description, deserves 
special mention : — ‘‘ Their winged words witness to the constant interaction 
of three main factors, factors that have ever effectually energized in mighty 
spirits. From the present they cast back glances to the past, but not with 
blurred vision, nor to the entire past. By one flash of insight the abiding is 
disengaged from the transient. Thus enlightened, the seers yearn themselves 
into the future. And in some such experience of unfathomable need their 
telling transfigures itself into foretelling. . . . Out of a tremendous faith 
a real Deity sprang into effectual being.” (Revell, pp. 194. 75 cts.) 


Prof. Julius Késtlin of the University of Halle has so made himself a 
master in all that pertains to Luther that it is sufficient for us to call the 
attention of our readers to the fact that his well-known Luther’s Theology has 
been issued in worthy English dress under the title of T’he Theology of Luther 
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in its Historical Development and Inner Harmony. The translation is from the 
second German edition, of 1883, and is from the pen of Rev. Charles E. Hay 
of Allentown, Pa. This most valuable work, though divided into four 
‘‘books,” is really in two parts, a sketch of the theology of the reformer in its 
historic development, and a systematic presentation of his doctrinal conclu- 
sions as a body of divinity. The two-fold treatment is a great merit, combin- 
ing as it does the advantages of a graphic exhibition of the gradual growth of 
his convictions in Luther’s thought and the statement of his conclusions as a 
logical and well-rounded whole. (Lutheran Pub. Soc. 2 vols., pp. xxii, 511; 
xvi, 624. $4.50 net.) 

This little book on John Wesley as a Social Reformer is a monograph on one 
aspect of Wesley’s life and influence. It is timely to emphasize this phase of 
Wesley’s great work. He is generally thought of as a religious reformer, 
and the founder of Methodism. Only a student of the eighteenth century, 
and one familiar with Wesley’s life, realizes the terrible moral condition of 
England before the Wesleyan movement. Lecky, speaking of the influences 
which protected England from some of the social effects of the French Revo- 
lution, attributes the difference in great degree to the spiritual power generated 
by Wesley. Others have dwelt upon the same fact. The moral renewal of 
England by a great religious revival is one of the greatest triumphs of the 
Gospel ; and that evangelism was the chief method is ever the great warning 
to this generation to rely upon nothing short of that. But it is not generally 
known how deeply Wesley was interested in specific moral reforms in his day, 
and how much of his energy was directed to concrete matters of social moral- 
ity. This was very evident in his preaching — but this little book is designed 
to show the same in his actions. He was the first to start in England a Free 
Dispensary. He devised and carried out a Loan Fund idea one hundred and 
fifty years before St. Bartholomew’s Church in New York established its 
reformed pawn-shop on much the same lines. Wesley was among the earliest 
and most ardent anti-slavery advocates. His ‘‘Thoughts on Slavery,” a 
pamphlet, had a power over British public sentiment equal to that of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in this country. He called slavery ‘‘that execrable sum of 
all villainies.”” He was among the first to institute the modern idea of cheap 
good literature. He was among the first to catch the idea of Robert Raikes, 
that the Sunday-school was a great preventive agency against crime. He 
visited prisons and worked for amelioration before Howard. He was one of 
the earliest temperance reformers. His personal charities are famous, often 
indiscriminate, but given from a principle early espoused to keep only a small 
fixed amount for his necessities. This book of Mr. D. D. Thompson’s is an 
unpretentious volume, but strikes a right keynote, and we are indebted to 
any man who throws light upon one whom the world is coming more and 
more to recognize as quite the peer of Luther in Christian history. (Eaton & 
Mains, pp. 111. 50 cts.) 


Few men have more wisely and efficiently served their generation than 
did Rev. Dr. Nathaniel George Clark, for twenty-nine years the beloved Sec- 
retary of the American Board. Many who never knew him personally, as well 
as those who did, will welcome the little volume entitled A Memorial, which 
has just been issued. After a very brief sketch of his life, there are given an 
account of the extracts from memorial addresses, and from letters written Mrs. 
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Clark at the time of his death. Six of the papers presented by him at the 
various meetings of the Board are also included, and an excellent likeness 
forms the frontispiece. We only regret that his life and work could not be 
more adequately and fully presented. (The Pilgrim Press. pp. 221. $1.) 


Apostolic and Modern Missions is a re-publication of a course of lectures 
delivered before the students of Princeton Theological Seminary in 1895, and 
published two years later in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review. The 
author, Rev. Chalmers Martin, was for some years a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board in Siam, and thus speaks from personal knowledge and 
experience in the foreign field. The subject is treated by instituting a com- 
parison between apostolic and modern missions. First, we have the Princi- 
ples of Apostolic Missions, and then the Principles of Modern Missions. The 
same comparison is then made as to the Problem of Apostolic and of Modern 
Missions ; then comes the Methods, and finally the Results. The whole sub- 
ject is well handled within the limits set by the author, and the volume is 
corrective of many widespread and erroneous ideas concerning both apostolic 
and modern missions. (Revell, pp. 235. $1.) 


The Message of the World’s Religions contains the reprint of articles on 
Judaism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, and Chris- 
tianity, which originally appeared in the ‘‘ Outlook.” They are the work of 
competent authors, and present in a compact and readable style the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the religions treated. The Christian, reading Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s sketch of Christianity, will get a new sense of the extreme 
difficulty of so presenting in such small compass the tenets of a really vital 
religion that the reader will come to anything like an adequate apprehension 
of the source of its power. (Longmans, pp. 125. 50 cts.) 


This volume discusses five not unrelated, although not logically con- 
nected topics: Gwesses at the Riddle of Existence, The Church and the Old 
Testament, Is there another life ? The miraculous element in Christianity, 
Morality and Theism: —not unworthy themes for any one to reason about 
under the pressure of his moral being, to attain to some conviction. But in 
these essays, there is no trace of a conclusion. If they are not atrabilious, 
then they are dubitant ; where the author is not pessimistic, there he answers 
one question with another. Only that is certain which is destructive, whether 
that overturn the evidences for Christianity, the theistic arguments, or on the 
contrary, the evolutional ideas of religion and morality. There is a peculiarly 
small, microscopic residuum. Here and there there is one fresh though la- 
bored breath of solicitude for ‘‘ the bad quarter of anhour” tobeover. There 
is something left in Jesus, and there is a possible reconstruction, through 
scientific ethics, and a not exhilarating prospect for the revival of motive, as 
the sole regenerative force. Attractive as is the style, the discussion is dog- 
matic, imperious, final. There isa mood and tone of resentment and dispu- 
tatiousness towards either the Christian or the naturalist who puts in a claim. 
We fail to see that Prof. Goldwin Smith, as the survivor of a passed critical 
school, gives his inquiring fellowmen a solitary suggestion for their uplift or 
relief. (Macmillan, pp. 244. $1.25.) 


His Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ Personality, Human and Divine,” had led us 
to expect work of a high quality from Mr. J. R. Illingworth, and we are 
not disappointed in opening his most recent volume on the Divine Jmmanence. 
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This work, as the author states in his preface, is to a certain extent an enlarge- 
ment of the discussion taken up in his earlier volume. The sub-title specifies 
the phase of the discussion— ‘‘An essay on the spiritual significance of 
matter.” The author holds that without going into the discussion of the 
metaphysical essence of matter and spirit respectively, we must practically 
consider them as distinct; for it is impossible adequately to express either in 
terms of the other. Though thus distinct, they stand, however, in the closest 
relation to each other. We know nothing of spirit except as it is connected 
with matter, and matter can never be known out of relation to spirit. Though 
they seem to be thus mutually inseparable, and perhaps equal, when brought 
to the necessary test of purpose there is a fundamental difference between 
them. Spirit can never be thought of as for the sake of matter. Spirit 
seems to be quite useless to matter in assisting it to realize its ends. Not so 
with the relation of matter to spirit. Matter continually ministers to spirit 
through spatial forms, through language, in the recognition by the personality 
of other persons, etc. We cannot avoid the large teleological judgment that 
matter is for the use, for the sake, of spirit. In respect thus to human per- 
sonality we come to expect and demand some sort of material expression for 
the spiritual life. Thought, feeling, and will all do, and must, manifest 
themselves by the aid of matter. If we are to know of the phenomena of 
personality we must have material manifestations to mediate such knowledge. 
This being true for the human personality, it would seem also to be true of the 
Divine personality. He holds, in accord with the position in his Bampton 
Lectures, that human personality, as being the highest object of knowledge, 
must be made the key for the interpretation of the nature of God. The 
foundation is thus laid for both the expectation and the recognition of God in 
nature, and supremely in the incarnation of Christ. In accordance with the 
analogy of human personality the forms of matter would seem to be the 
normal, almost necessary, method of the manifestation of the divine person- 
ality. The history of religion shows that in outer nature the human race has 
felt that it found an expression of God. God is thus to be conceived as im- 
manent in nature as the human spirit is immanent in the words the man 
speaks, or as it may be said that the personality is immanent in the furnishings 
ofa room which bespeak the character of the owner. But God as personal tran- 
scends the materia] medium as the human personality transcends the medium 
of its expression. The incarnation is the revelation of God as love, and hence 
of God as essentially triune — for love must have an object. The fact that in- 
carnations have been frequently expected in the history of religions argues for 
and not against the probability of the incarnation in Christ. ‘‘A general 
tendency in the human mind to expect a thing cannot possibly be twisted into 
a presumption against its occurrence. ‘ Men were always expecting it, therefore 
it cannot have occurred,’ is, when baldly stated, a manifest absurdity. 

We may say baldly and boldly ‘incarnations are impossible’; but we cannot 
strengthen the statement by adding ‘ because man has always believed them.’ 
An assumption may look more plausible when disguised as an induction, but 
it does not therefore gain logical force.” (p. 94.) The foregoing is a fair 
illustration of the facileness of the logic and the clarity of the style of the 
book. Such a brief sketch of the argument quite inadequately suggest the 
richness and force of the presentation of the theme. The author cuts the 
ground out from under the larger part of current discussion of a materialistic, 
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pantheistic and materialistic type. Therein lies one great excellence of the 
work. It deals with the presuppositions on which the large mass of false 
popular conclusion rests. The work presents, too, in a striking way the value 
to the theologian of an intimate acquaintance with the great poets. Appended 
to the volume are two excellent discussions, treating of Personal Identity and 
Free Will, respectively. We would most cordially commend the book to a 
wide reading, as presenting one of the most helpful discussions we have seen 
of topics of fundamental importance. (Macmillan. pp. xvi, 254, $1.50.) 


A part of Prof. A. Sabatier’s book entitled The Vitality of Christian Dog. 
mas, has already appeared in ‘‘ Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion.” It is 
an introductory lecture to a course on Dogmatics addressed to his students, 
The term Dogma is used in its narrow sense, and the aim is to apply the evolu- 
tionary principle to the history of dogmas. The growth is compared to that 
of plants, and the treatment of the subject suffers under the weight of that 
analogy, as do the identification of biological principles with any higher and 
basic process. Similarity does not involve identity. It is true that there is, 
and ought to be, a development of dogma, and not a stagnation in the fixity 
attained by the past; but such process will be due to a larger understanding 
of the Scriptures, a deepened and verified experience, and corresponding ex- 
pansions in related sciences. Each age should make its own statements. If 
truth is imperishable, the formulation of it cannot cease; it must become 
clearer, more comprehensive, and more unified with each advance of research 
and experience. With some of the illustrations, a scientific mind can have 
little sympathy. Nor would one begin with the pectoral and experiential, as 
furnishing the material for either a true reconstruction or a genuine formula- 
tion. (Black, pp. 90. 80 cts.) 


Manifestations of the Risen Jesus consists of six lectures delivered before 
the students of the University of Michigan in 1897. They are, however, ser- 
mons rather than lectures, but are none the less valuable on that account. 
Bishop Wm. C. Doane follows the Gospel narratives and the supplementary 
accounts in Paul and the Acts, but classifies the appearances of Jesus with 
reference to the attitude of mind of those to whom the manifestations are 
made. This latter is the only fresh feature in the treatment of the theme. 
The little volume will be found suggestive, stimulating, and helpful to many 
whose minds are troubled and perplexed about this great and vital question of 
our Christian Faith. (Frowde, pp. 189. 50 cts.) 


This treatise by Dr. J. A. Beet, entitled 7’he Last Things, is a remarkable 
analysis and summary of the Scriptures, particularly of the New Testament 
teaching, on the point of eschatology, with incidental discussions of the vari- 
ous hypotheses. At the end there is a criticism of the most notable among the 
recent books on the various subjects of this rubric. The themes handled are, 
Retribution, the Present State of the Departed, The Second Coming of Christ, 
The future Punishment of Sin, and Eternal Glory. While one may not agree 
with all the inductions, the candor and good temper of the discussion, the 
desire to cleave to and use the wisest principles of interpretation, the reverent 
attitude toward the authority of the Word, the excellence of the style, make 
it a leading work on these absorbing thoughts. (Meth. Book Concern, pp. 
xvi, 318. $1.25.) 


Two remarks embody the sum of our thoughts after reading Prof. Mac- 
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Kenzie’s third edition of his Manual of Ethics. As a guide to private students 
who are preparing for the average University examination in ethics, students 
who are seeking to become familiar with the literature, technique, and inherent 
problems of the science, the work is remarkably helpful and full. This is 
specially true of the portion covered by the introduction and the first two of 
the three books, viz., those pages treating of the scope, relations, divisions, 
psychology, and great historical theories of the science. 

But, when, on the other hand, one has passed out of the discussions of the 
Prolegomena into the real substance of the science itself, the work is distress- 
ingly meager, indeterminate, and weak. Nominally, the positive center of the 
book is a slight modification or unfolding of the theory of Green that the 
ultimate ethical standard is man’s inner, rational, or spiritual self. The 
supreme law is, ‘‘To thine own self be true.” The supreme good is the full 
realization in understanding and attainment of this true self. This attain- 
ment, however, is an evolution, a process of history, a process as yet by no 
means complete either in character or in conception. The true ethical ideal or 
standard, thus, lies still beyond our present horizon. Likewise, the content 
of the law of duty it is beyond man’s present compass to define. The whole 
scheme is an evolution. Only when the ultimate goal is fully gained can the 
governing norm be fully known. This being conceded, it is clear, of course, 
that anything written about Duties or Virtues or Conscience or Perfection will 
be either a concession to the demand for something, or a dull and inane gener- 
alization. In fact, in all this section Professor Mackenzie shows hardly any 
advance upon Aristotle, though all the advantage of the Teaching and Life of 
Christ has intervened. (Hinds and Noble, pp. xvi, 456. $1.50.) 


In Our Redemption, Dr. F. A. Noble of Chicago has given a wholesome 
and earnest work upon a royal theme. The discussion is parted into three 
divisions, the central book dealing with Atonement and Pardon, the closing 
book dealing with the New Life, and the opening book dealing with the 
nature, spread, and issue of Sin. The work is, thus, a treatise upon Salvation 
in the broader sense of the term. The development of the study upon atone- 
ment proper centers in the vigorous advocacy of the elements of Substitution 
and Expiation. The former of these, viz., the element centering in the In- 
carnation, we would have liked to see more profoundly grasped. The best 
chapter in the book sets forth the Self-Registry and Disclosure of Sin. 
(Revell, pp. 282: $1.25.) 


The Zen Laws, by Rev. Edward Beecher Mason, is a series of ten essays 
upon the Commandments, written with a real glow of healthy pride in their 
excellence, and a fine confidence in their perfect adaptation to the nature and 
needs of men. The volume is to be warmly commended as a good sample of 
what may be done in various ways by hordes of earnest pastors in the prosecu- 
tion of their regular work. We are specially pleased with the penetration of 
the author’s thought. He discovers the depth and breadth of these simple 
words. This shows matured consideration. To be specially commended are 
his words about the family, property, truth, and envy. We would have wel- 
comed a stronger grasp upon the high and deep meaning of full Godliness 
upon the meaning of Sabbath observance, and upon the simple and sublime 
symmetry of the complete and unified whole. Such a work is a demonstra- 
tion of the abounding value and perennial life of this ancient code. (Randolph, 
pp. 196. 75 cts.) 
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A National Church, by Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington, comprises the 
Bedell lectures given last year before Kenyon College. The two lectures are 
a plea for church unity in America. His treatment is broad and fair; he is 
ready for himself to make large concessions to those who do not agree with 
him in polity; and his practical suggestion that denominational codperation 
should follow political lines in its organization is one of great value. Many of 
the denominations in their organizations recognize state lines now, but the 
county and even the town or city is disregarded in most. The federation of 
churches, now the most hopeful measure of practical church unity, ought 
surely to conform to these political divisions as he clearly shows. An interest- 
ing bibliography of irenic literature is appended to the volume. (Scribners, 
pp. 109. $1.) 


That the Sermons on the International Lessons by the Monday Club meet a 
real need is proved by the fact that the series has continued so long. The 
volume for the current year is the twenty-third. Thirty contributors, mostly 
Congregational pastors in the vicinity of Boston, furnish suggestive exposition 
of the lessons for 1898. For the Bible-class teacher they will prove especially 
useful, (Pilgrim Press, pp. 393. $1.25.) 


It was a happy idea to issue a selection of literary masterpieces in a neat 
form, and in a size suitable for the pocket, and Professor Bliss Perry has 
carried out the idea satisfactorily in a series of volumes called Little Master. 
pieces, of which two, Benjamin Franklin and Daniel Webster are before us. 
His introductions are models of conciseness and clearness, and his selections 
commend themselves at once. (Doubleday & McClure, pp. 278, 188. 
80 cts. each). 


Newell Dwight Hillis, the successor of Dr. Swing in Chicago, is making 
for himself a place in literature by the helpful and inspiring books he occa- 
sionally publishes. They have about them a certain sermonic flavor and 
intent, without robbing them of their grace as essays. The title of this book, 
The Investment of Influence, is a fresh restatement of an old theme: the life of 
service for others, ‘‘the debt of wealth to poverty, the debt of wisdom to ig- 
norance, the debt of strength to weakness” as he says in his preface. A 
former volume of his, ‘‘ A Man’s Value to Society,” affirmed the duty of self- 
culture and character. This book shows the law of social sympathy and ser- 
vice. Thecharm of this book is not in the depth or freshness of the thought, 
so much as in the wide range of suggestive illustration he brings to bear 
upon familiar subjects. He hasa great facility in turning his theme into most 
diversified applications of his principle and in culling from the widest range 
of reading the clerical suggestions of his topic. The book belongs with a class 
of literature very stimulating to the practical life, which is often, however, poor 
as literature and manifestly only a compend of ill-digested scraps of history and 
biography and poetry. But this book has all the concreteness and helpfulness 
of such books, with a fine literary quality, a clear line of thought, and a definite- 
ness of purpose. It is a book, moreover, of delicate sympathy and spiritual 
tone, and preserves a certain sanity which is often missing in books on Altru- 
ism. The book contains much on what we might call ethical devotionalism — 
if we may coin a word. By this is meant a spiritual quality called out by the 
social relations of men, religious in inspiration, but not using the language 
which suggests the theological aspect of religion. This is felt in such sugges- 
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tions as ‘‘ Influence and the Atmosphere Man Carries,” ‘‘ The Investment of 
Talent,” ‘‘ Vicarious Lives as Instruments of Social Progress,” ‘‘ The Debt 
of Strength,” ‘‘The Supremacy of Heart over Brain,” ‘‘ Renown through 
Self-Renunciation,” ‘‘ The Gentleness of True Gianthood,” ‘‘ The Thunder of 
Silent Fidelity — the Influence of Little Things,” ‘‘ The Strategic Element in 
Opportunity,” ‘‘ The Far-off Interest of Tears,” etc. The book will probably 
be sought most of all for its illustrative material, fresh and concrete, fur- 
nishing ‘‘feathers for arrows” in practical discussions of Christian duty. 
(Revell, pp. 296. $1.25.) 


The propositions on Church Unity made by the Lambeth Conference some 
years ago, with their insistence upon the Historic Episcopate, have necessitated 
on the part of Episcopalians renewed defense of this phase of their theory of 
the ministry. Numerous books have appeared within the past few years, the 
latest of them and by no means the least able is Ministerial Priesthood by R. 
C. Moberly, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford. The book does 
not claim to be a full discussion of the doctrine of the ministry but, as the 
sub-title tells us, to be only chapters on the Rationale of Ministry and the 
Meaning of Christian Priesthood. The book is a protest and argument against 
the method and conclusions of Lightfoot and Hatch and Hort in this realm. 
Dr. Moberly believes that a man not only must, but ought to approach any 
subject with presuppositions, based upon theological truth. That this is in 
a sense true may be admitted, but at the same time it needs to be said that, in 
view of the known infirmity of the human mind, there must be constant effort 
to make these subordinate in order to be even fair in the treatment of evi- 
dence. Dr. Moberly himself furnishes an example of inability to see all 
things in the evidence because of presuppositions and strong desire to prove 
certain points. This is most noticeable in his treatment of the Epistle of Cle- 
ment (pp. 114.sq.). His argument reads well, but in view of other things 
said, and left unsaid, by Clement it seems to us wholly unwarranted. The 
book is written from the High Church standpoint, and its general position can 


-be perhaps best shown in the following attempted reductio ad absurdum which 


to us has no force whatever. ‘If episcopacy is really in its origin evolved, 
not transmitted, . . . then the saintliest bishops and priests in Christian 
history, whatever they might be in personal endowment, differed not one jot 
—if we need not quite say, in respect of ministerial character or authority, yet 
at least in respect of the ultimate rationale of principle which constitutes the 
divine foundation and security of ministry —from the good men whom the 
last new sect has chosen to appoint to be its ministers.” The strongest part of 
the book is the first two chapters which treat of The Nature of Church Unity 
and the Relation between Inward and Outward. The Church as the body of 
Christ has certain organs for the performance of its various functions. The 
ministry forms one of the organs of the church. Its acts are the acts of the 
church and its duties are duties of all the membership, but to be performed 
by all only through this appropriate organ. With most of this discussion we 
are in hearty accord, but it is not clear that there can be only one way in which 
God can appoint his ministry and in the historical discussion Dr. Moberly is 
too biased to be safely followed. In the later chapters the doctrine of the 
priesthood of the ministry is defined and defended. The Church as the body 
of Christ is whatever Christ is. He has a priestly function; then the church 
has likewise, and this priestly function is fulfilled through the organ of the 
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ministry, which therefore may be truly said to have a priestly character, 
This is not, however, confined to any external ceremony although it may find 
expression in such, rather it is to pervade the whole life of the minister in his 
life of consecration to his Master and to his flock. Much of this discussion 
is suggestive but the argument is for us unconclusive, perhaps because of 
some theological presuppositions. An appendix presents some thoughts 
upon the recent Roman controversy as to the validity of Anglican orders, 
(Longmans, pp. xxvii, 360. $4.) 


‘ 

There is a real demand for cheap wall maps of Palestine. The Pilgrim 
Press in seeking to supply this need has just issued one of Palestine in the 
time of Christ, which at its price is very satisfactory. It gives the location of 
the places mentioned in the Gospels as well as the political divisions of the 
country and represents, though somewhat indistinctly, the mountain districts 
and plains byshading. (Pilgrim Press. $1.00. On roller, $1.50.) 


Some years ago we had occasion to notice with strong commendation a 
text-book by Professor William B. Chamberlain, then of Oberlin, now of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, on ‘‘ The Rhetoric of Vocal Expression.” Under 
the title of Principles of Vocal Expression, this now reappears in revised form, 
with an appended division by Professor S. H. Clark, of the University of 
Chicago. The main substance and plan of the work remain unchanged, but 
the typographical arrangement is greatly improved, and many useful helps 
for following the author’s thought are supplied. As an analytical study of 
the mental processes of speech, of which utterance may and should be a revela- 
tion, and as a tabulation of vocal processes in terms of the mental, the book 
is notable, and, so far as we know, unique. Its strength lies in its emphasis 
on the intellectual or psychological technique of communication, which un- 
doubtedly is the root of the whole matter. But, while theoretically this is a 
correct method to use in treating elocution as a true science, practically we 
believe that the work would be made still more serviceable as a text-book if 
greater emphasis were placed on the purely physical technique which is the 


means to the result desired. Doubtless, the older teachers over-emphasized ‘ 


this latter, but the newer ones are in danger of running to an extreme the 
other way. For mature students of a considerable power of mental self-con- 
sciousness this book is highly suggestive ; for beginners or those not gifted in 
sharp analysis, it will be difficult, perhaps incomprehensible. (Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., pp. 479. $1.50.) 


The Twentieth Century City, by Dr. Josiah Strong, is a book in line with 
his previous works, ‘‘Our Country” and ‘‘The New Era.” In this book he 
discusses particularly the problem of the city, a subject he touched incident- 
ally in his former books. The chapters in the volume have appeared recently 
as articles in ‘‘ The Christian Advocate.” The materialistic elements of mod- 
ern city development are particularly dwelt upon—with the causes and 
effects of thiselement in social life. The ‘‘ materialistic city” is shown to bes 
menace to itself and to the state. He discusses as remedies the new patriot- 
ism, Christianity, and specifically the Church. He adds some suggestions 
regarding the popularizing of good civic literature. The book follows the 
lines of 8S. L. Loomis’s ‘‘ Modern Cities,” recalling some of his suggestions 8s 
to the causes of city growth, but amplifying his illustrations by special refer- 
ence to American cities, and bringing statistical data up to latest returns. 
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. Dr. Strong repeats in more insistent tones the notes of warning heard in his 
former books as to the dominance of the nation by the cities, and the domi- 
nance of the cities by evil forces, unless good citizens and Christians awake to 
the issue. The recent triumph of Tammany is used by him with startling 
effect. In this book, Dr. Strong discusses more fully than in former volumes 
the Christian principles of social reform. These chapters do not furnish 
much new material] to the discussion of the subject, but they present in popu- 
lar form and with great earnestness facts and principles which need constant 
reiteration to impress their importance. (Baker & Taylor, pp. 186. 50 cts.) 


President Thwing has performed a genuine service to education in his 
series of studies upon topics relating to the college, of which the latest issue is 
The American Collegein American Life. Thisis both historical and sociological. 
in method. It traces the growth of the American College in the successive 
periods of our national life in order to show why it is, what it is, and why its 
influence and popular repute are what they are. It also undertakes to analyze 
its power in the formation of individual character, and to disentangle its inter- 
woven intentions and duties with reference to the intellectual and the ethical 
sides of character. In criticising its present accomplishment and in indicating 
its probable future development, various economic and strictly practical aspects 
of it are duly considered. Dr. Thwing writes easily and forcibly. His treat- 
ment is always thoughtful and serious, and is animated by a constructive and 
enterprising purpose. And it is a source of satisfaction that so able and 
reasonable a student of this noble subject should not only be the head of an | 
influential institution, but should be moved to present to public thought such 
useful fruits of his studies as this book. It is pleasant to learn that further 
discussions in a similar vein are to follow. (Putnams, pp. 313. $1.50.) 


Led on Step by Step is the somewhat striking title of the autobiography of 
Rev. A. Toomer Porter, D.D., for forty-four years rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion in Charlestown, 8. C. The title is, however, amply justi- 
fied, and introduces us to a an exceedingly interesting narrative of events in 
the South during the past half-century. The ante-bellum days are described 
with many homely touches; the stirring scenes of war, especially of Sherman’s 
march to the sea, are told with the vivid description of an eye-witness; and the 
abundant labors and trials of a consecrated life, devoted to the ministry of 
the Word are told with a simplicity and straightforwardness that are very 
charming. His chief labors in recent years have been in connection with a 
military school in Charleston. (Putnams, pp. xv, 462. $1.50.) 


George D. Dowkontt, M.D., editor of the ‘‘Double Cross and Medical 
Missionary Record,” and Medical Director of the ‘‘ International Medical Mis- 
sionary Society,” has written the story of his lifein Tell Them. The story 
is simply told but is full of striking incidents and shows us a man walking by 
faith and delivered from all difficulties by the God whom he trusted. His 
energies are now devoted to mission dispensaries in New York and to the de- 
velopment of his medical missionary training school into an institution of 
larger and more commanding influence. Abundant items are given all along 
from his note-book of cases. (New York: Office of the Medical Missionary 
Record, pp. 249. 25 illustrations. 60 cts., cloth; 80 cts., paper.) 


The Incarnate Saviour, by Rev. W. R. Nicoll, belongs to a class of books 
which we do not like. It allows a too free rein to the pious imagination. The 
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mingling of fact and fancy is sure sooner or later to give offense to every-- 
body. Each man has his own fancies and resents their being disturbed by a 
stranger. Dr. Nicoll may have done his congregation a good service in the 
delivery of such discourses as this work contains. The oceasion, place, per- 
sonal presence, familiar voice, and pastoral relationship relieved his special 
handling of his theme of serious obtrusiveness. But to send these sermons 
out into the world as ‘‘ A life of Christ” is in our opinion an error in judg- 
ment on his part, and calculated todo more harm than good. The author 
hopes at some future date to follow this work with one on the ‘‘ Theology of 
Christ.” We trust that his friends, or Providence, will divert him from his 
purpose. (American Tract Soc., pp. viii, 360. $1.) 


Some people are very much disturbed because if the Bible is read to 
young children just as it is, they will learn so much which they will afterward 
have to unlearn, especially if they grow up into the higher criticism. To 
meet the need of such has evidently been the aim in preparing 7’he Bible Story 
Retold for Young People. The Old Testament story is retold by W. H. 
Bennett. He makes it perfectly clear that the early part of Genesis is largely 
mythical, by beginning the story with the migration of Abraham, and insert- 
ing the early chapters at a later point under the heading, “‘ Religious Stories 
of Ancient Israel.” And to prevent the young child from being early led 
astray by a confusion of documents, we are given at a later point a second 
series, ‘‘ Religious Stories of the New Israel,” where the creation and flood 
stories are told according to the other documents. We regard this plan as 

* fitted only for an abnormal child, as likely to perplex and confuse, and as 
based on a wrong theory of child training. The child will be far better if 
taught the Old Testament, as it stands, myth and all. It will make this the 
basis for further advance in later years. 

The New Testament story, retold by W. F. Adeney, is less objectionable 
for it does not seek to correct the Bible, and there is some advantage in having 
the light from the Epistles thrown upon the Book of Acts. And yet even 
here we are firmly convinced that it is far better to give the Bible story 
to children in Bible language. When they get old enough to appreciate 
historical relations, they are capable of reading something more solid than 
this Bible story. The numerous illustrations are usually good. Macmillan, 
pp. xiv, 404. $1.) 


The Rev C. Armand Miller, in his little volume, entitled The Way of the 
Cross, has presented a series of meditations for every day in Lent. ‘The medi- 
tation for each day is preceded by a reference to Scripture, or, more often, by 
a somewhat extended Scripture lesson printed in full, forming the basis for the 
comment that follows. Each meditation closes with a brief prayer. Rightly 
used, the book will prove of value in the upbuilding of an earnest Christian 
character. It is singularly free from the atmosphere of unreality and asceti- 
cism which so frequently mars books of devotion, and it breathes the atmos- 
phere of an earnest piety and a wholesome Christian manhood. It should 
certainly lead him who reads it, whether in Lent or at some other season of 
the year, to an earnest, but not morbid, self-examination. (Revell, pp. 227. 
$1.25.) 

Rev. Andrew Murray’s earnest and devout temper, as well as the gen- 
eral trend of his writings, is too well known to require special mention. His 
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latest work on The Ministry of Intercession, presents an enlargement of the 
thoughts expressed in ‘‘ With Christ in the School of Prayer.” The two 
points which he would here specially emphasize are that prayer is the great 
power by which the Church of Christ should do its work, and that not enough 
time, proportionally, is devoted by Christians to intercessory prayer for others. 
These he enforces with that simplicity and earnestness which we have 
come to expect from the author. An appendix to the book contains ‘‘ Helps 
to Intercession ” for each day of the month, which is also printed as a separate 
pamphlet. It contains brief advice as to What to Pray and How to Pray, and 
leaves a blank space in which the one using it may enter special petitions. 
It is one of the well-recognized phenomena of mysticism that its reverse side 
always manifests itself in some sort of mechanistic formalism,— the broad 
brim of the Quaker’s gray hat will serve as sufficient illustration. We regret 
to note this development in the movement which Mr. Murray so finely repre- 
sents, and which is accenting phases of truth needed in our day. (Revell, pp. 
226. 75 cts.) 


How thoroughly Ruskin’s thought and expression are saturated with the 
Bible is clear to every reader who does not need marginal notes of chapter 
and verse before he can see a reference. Those who have read deeply in him 
know, too, how many passages he has of real spiritual help and suggestion. 
They occur here and there, ever varying in their forms; didactic but never 
dry; often egotistical and exasperating but always charming. To compile a 
“daily bread ” book from Ruskin might be possible but would take an editor 
and readers who went their way with no fear before their eyes of spiritual 
conventions. And so it may be as well that the book has taken the form of 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, as now lovingly and carefully compiled by 
Mary and Ellen Gibbs. It is a delightful book; a book for the desk and for 
dipping. In spite of all Ruskin’s fads and oddities, his exaggerations of em- 
phasis and allegory, a page of it taken day by day, would give any one of us 
a nobler, clearer view of life, and a saner, stronger mind to meet it. (Henry 
Frowde, pp. 303. $1.25.) 


Caroline K. Sherman has published an admirable little analysis and estim- 
ate of Dante’s Vision of God, the culminating vision of the Paradiso. It is 
simple, clear, devout, and will go far to show to the many who do not under- 
stand Dante the eternal qualities of his genius and song. If it isa lecture, as it 
seems to be, a more persuasive and stimulating introduction it might be hard 
to find. (Scott Foresman & Co., pp. 33. 50 cts.) 


A Christmas Accident, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, contains seven short 
stories, written in her bright and sparkling style. There is in them some 
good character description, and some very entertaining conversation. They 
are thoroughly enjoyable stories, all of them. (A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 234. 
$1.) 

It is on record that an old Scotchman of characteristic caution was once 
asked to adjudicate in a dispute. He heard with patience the eminently con- 
flicting statements of the parties to the case. Then he opened his mouth and 
spake one word and did not repeat it. ‘‘Ae thing’s certain; there’s leers 
among ye.” Such are also the sentiments of the present reviewer of 
of Mr. George Bronson Rea’s Facts and Fakes about Cuba. It is ‘‘a 
review of the various stories circulated in the United States concerning the 
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present insurrection.” The stories are rich and rare; the review is direct and 
emphatic; but as for the truth —in the words of Islam, ‘‘ Allah is most know- 
ing!” (George Monroe’s Sons, pp. 336. $1.) 


When an author chooses to communicate religious ideas and social theories 
in the form of a novel the public reasonably expects artistic sense, literary 
workmanship, fresh, or clearly wrought out ideas. The reader cannot be 
considered captious if he demands some and hopes for all of these. Jn Search 
of a Religion, by Dennis Hird, shows none of these characteristics. By means 
of an ill conceived and aridly expressed love story, it tries to show that the 
modern Christianity of England, as represented by the state church and by 
dissenters, is the product of a mixture of hypocrisy and hypnotic suggestion, 
and that the only true Christianity is to be found in a communistic settlement 
of some sort. It can be commended as an illustration of just what neither 
a novel nor a theological essay should ever be. The book is beautifully 
printed by the Knickerbocker Press. (Putnams, pp. 245.) 

















Alumni PYews. 


CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association 
was held at Hosmer Hall Tuesday, March 12, 1898. There was 
a good attendance and a fine spirit manifested itself. There 
were two sessions, separated (or joined) by the excellent dinner 
served in the refectory of the institution. The subject of the 
morning session was, “ Should our Church Benevolences be Di- 
rected toward Fewer Objects?” The discussion was opened by 
C. H. Barber, ’80, and Richard Wright, ’90. Both speakers 
urged that more efficiency would be secured in the benevolences 
of the denomination if a much larger proportion of the funds 
contributed was directed into the channels of the regular and well- 
administered benevolence of the denomination. Mr. Barber pre- 
sented statistics gathered with care, which showed how widely, 
and often how injudiciously, the gifts of our church members 
are scattered. Mr. Wright laid special stress on the fact that all 
sorts of more or less distinctively philanthropic agencies consider 
that Congregationalists are the only patrons to whom they can 
appeal with any sort of success. While the spirit of wide tolera- 
tion should not be checked nor sympathy with every good work 
stunted, our churches are proving themselves careless of their 
stewardship, and in danger of failing in a due regard for the very 
organizations which they had called into being in order to do 
their benevolent work. The general sense of the meeting was 
strongly in favor of the views presented. 

In the afternoon the Association took up the topic, “ The 
Responsibility of Ministers to Uphold the Quality of the Minis- 
try.” Herbert Macy, ’83, and A. T. Perry, ’85, led in the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Macy’s paper was especially worthy of note. He 
urged that while theoretically the responsibility for the ministry 
rested with the churches, practically, the ministry were the de- 
termining factors in passing judgment on ministers, as they ap- 
peared for licensure, and for ordination and installation. The 
ministry have thus laid on them a heavy responsibility, which 
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they should not attempt to shirk, and which they should bear in 
such a way that the churches would recognize more fully than 
they now can the value and significance of the endorsement of a 
minister by his fellow ministers. Whatever may be true about 
the deterioration of training among ministers, the chief cause of 
present unrest is in the qualities of heart, rather than in acquisi- 
tions of the head. It is qualities of character, lack of positive 
conviction and whole-hearted consecration, that have done most 
to bring about unrest in the churches and dearth in results. 
What the ministry of to-day need more than any other one thing 
to uphold the quality of the ministry is courage, courage not to 
shirk responsibilities that properly are placed upon them, courage 
to insist that there shall be evident in those that enter or remain 
in the ministry qualities of character that shall insure to the 
ministry a deserved respect and honor. To this should be added 
a sense of the high calling and sacredness of the ministerial office 
that is entrusted to the hands of the ministry. Professor Perry 
emphasized and complemented what Mr. Macy had said, and 
other members of the association called attention to various lines 
in which there ought to be the greatest care exercised by the 
ministry in their relation to other actual or prospective minis- 
terial brethren. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
President, Richard Wright, ’90; vice-president, Herbert Macy, 
’83; secretary and treasurer, Wm. F. English, ’85; executive com- 
mittee, the officers, with C. H. Smith, ’87, and W. F. Stearns, ’86. 
The other committees were: Apparatus, F. S. Brewer, 794, T. 
M. Hodgdon, ’88, F. M. Hollister, 91; Increase of the Ministry, 
C. H. Barber, ’80, G. Hl. Cummings, ’86, F. T. Rouse, ’86; En- 
dowment, F. W. Greene, ’85, S. B. Forbes, ’57, E. E. Nourse, ’91. 





It is a source of pain to the many friends and admirers of Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, ’38, to know that he has been unusually pursued by ill-health 
throughout the past winter, and that he has been obliged to abandon, for this 
year, his annual lectures at Hartford on Foreign Missions. 


Horace 8. Bishop, D.D., ’55, rector emeritus of Christ Church, East 
Orange, N. J., died April 1, at Lakewood. He was the first rector of the 
church, being called to it in 1870, and his active service continued for over 
twenty-four years. During this period the church became one of the largest 
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and strongest in the diocese. In 1888 the church building was burned, but 
was soon replaced by the present fine stone edifice, the erection of which was 
brought about and carefully supervised by Dr. Bishop. In the minute 
adopted by the church officers regarding Dr. Bishop’s death are the following 
affectionate words: ‘‘ This material structure is the memorial of something 
more than Dr. Bishop’s personal sacrifices and energetic administration. It 
stands for a quarter of a century of pastoral devotion, during which nearly 
an entire generation was educated and edified through his ministry. His 
anxious concern for the welfare of his parish, and especially his sympathetic 
solicitude for the sick and the afflicted, set a standard of pastoral devotedness 
which will not soon be forgotten. The community, the parish, and the 
relatives left have cause to remember with affectionate gratification his great 
services to the cause of religion and his many excellences of character.” 

Dr. Bishop was born at Rye, N. Y., on September 28, 1882. After 
graduation at East Windsor in 1855, he became, in 1858, a chaplain in the 
regular army, serving at Fort Fillmore, N. M., and at other points in the 
Southwest. He took deacon’s orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1861, and was admitted to the priesthood in 1863. From 1862 to 1865 he was 
rector of Christ Church, Bordentown, N. J. Then for five years he was laid 
aside by ill-health, until his resumption of active work at East Orange, in 
1870, as above stated. In 1889 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Hobart College. He was married, in 1864, to Miss Mary H. Condit, of 
Newark, N. J. 


Dr. A. W. Hazen, ’68, of Middletown, Conn., has been through a 
period of sickness, from which he is recovering. The thorough organization 
of his parish is constantly demonstrated in its steady growth and fruitful 
activity. Dr. Hazen celebrated the completion of his twenty-eighth year as 
pastor early in March. During this period the church has doubled, and the 
Sunday-school trebled in membership, and the present church and chapel 
have been built. 


After serving the Davenport Church in New Haven, Conn., for no less 
than twenty-three years, I. C. Meserve, 69, has resigned and will remove to a 
pastorate in England. 


D. B. Hubbard, ’72, of Little River, Conn., had the misfortune recently to 
be attacked by a dog and to be badly bitten in the face. 


Twice during the last three months Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, who is 
staying with his family in Andover, Mass., has visited Hartford. His second 
visit, early in April, was for the purpose of addressing the Seminary mission- 
ary meeting on the work among the adherents of the Greek Church in Turkey. 


There is a considerable earnest interest at Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
where Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, is supplying. 

Alpheus C. Hodges, ’81, recently of Buckland, Mass., has been called to 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 


Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, has removed from Palmer, Mass., to Atlanta, Ga., 
and begun work in the Central Church there. Mr. Jenkins’ going to Atlanta 
has been delayed by the striking revival at Palmer which is now in progress. 
For this, as for other reasons, his removal is strongly regretted by his people. 


The First Church of Crookston, Minn., of which Herman P. Fisher, ’83, 
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is pastor, recently held a mortgage-burning celebration. This church repre. 
sents the original ecclesiastical organization in a city of some eighteen 
churches, and now for the first time in its history rejoices in being free from 
debt. 


Charles H. Morse, ’83, has dropped his pastoral work at Brookfield, Vt., 
for a time to underiake special post-graduate studies at the Seminary. 


Charles A. Mack, ’84, who recently resigned his charge at Cando, N. D., 
has been induced to remain. 


Wm. A. Bartlett, 85, continues to be successful with his Sunday evening 
services at Lowell, Mass. In the ‘‘Congregationalist” for January 27th, he 
had a timely article on music as a part of home-life. 


George B. Hatch, ’85, delivered the annual address at the anniversary 
exercises of Pacific Theological Seminary at the end of April. 


F. T. Rouse, ’86, of Plantsville, Conn., read a highly suggestive paper at 
a recent meeting of the Hartford Central Association upon the socialistic 
community now in operation at Ruskin, Tenn. 


The Southworth Lecturer at Andover Theological Seminary this year is 
Professor Williston Walker, ’86, who gave five lectures in March on important 
pioneers in Congregationalism in New England. 


F. G. Webster, '86, began work in February at Summer Hill, N. Y. 


In the series of Passiontide Services arranged by S. A. Barrett, ’87, at 
East Hartford, Conn., addresses were made by L. W. Hicks, ’74, Professor 
C. S. Beardslee, ’79, and Professor A. T. Perry, ’85. The East Hartford 
church has recently applied a bequest that came to it some time ago to the 
purchase of a handsome font. Mr. Barrett has recently been giving a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on Stepping Stones to Success. 


George E. White, ’87, has a note in the ‘‘Congregationalist” for 
February 10th, on ‘‘ Christmas among the Orphans at Marsovan.” 


T. M. Hodgdon, ’88, of West Hartford, Conn., has lately been having a 
special class for boys and girls to discuss the Duties and Privileges of Church 
Membership. By a recent bequest $2,500 has been added to the parsonage 
fund, and it is hoped that before long building may be undertaken. 


The annual meeting of the church in Providence, R. I., where Wallace 
Nutting, ’89, is pastor, was a striking token of its prosperity, enthusiasm, and 
efficiency. About 500 of the 950 members were present. The church sustains 
two mission enterprises. 


Fred. M. Wiswall, ’89, has resigned at Putney, Vt., and is now at his 
home in Marlboro’, N. H. 

C. H. Longfellow, ’90, has been called from Villa Park, Cal., to La 
Canada, near Los Angeles, and has accepted. 

John H. Reid, ’90, after a six-years pastorate at the Whitefield Church, 
Newburyport, Mass., has accepted a call to Bellows Fails, Vt. 

The church at South Gardiner, Me., of which A. L. Struthers, ’90, is 
pastor, has become self-supporting, has dedicated a new chapel, and has 
recently had a time of awakened interest. 
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W. F. White, 90, of Trumbull, Conn., recently read a paper before a 
mother’s meeting in Bridgeport on the ‘‘ Spiritual Training of Children”. 

The church at Ballardvale, Mass., where A. L. Golder, ’91, is pastor, 
received helpful stimulus in December from evangelistic meetings led by Rev. 
F. M. Lamb. 

F, M. Hollister, 91, has begun work with the Second Church of Dan- 
bury, Conn. Before leaving Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. Hollister received 
substantial tokens of esteem from their many friends and not a few hearty 
words of regard from the press. 

Herbert K. Job, 91, of North Middleboro, Mass., has been since boyhood 
an enthusiastic ornithologist, and is widely known as a thorough student in 
this branch of natural science. One of the local newspapers not long ago 
printed an elaborate two-column account of his valuable collection of speci- 
mens, which is chiefly confined to birds of prey and waterfowl, many of 
which are rare and important. Mr. and Mrs. Job have the sympathy of their 
friends in the death of a daughter on February 22d. 

Leigh B. Maxwell, ’91, of the First Church, Savannah, Ga., has accepted 
the post of state representative of the Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 

Edward E. Nourse, ’91, who has recently been appointed Instructor in 
Biblical Theology at the Seminary, has resigned his pastorate at Berlin, Conn., 
and will remove to Hartford. 

Easter-time was made peculiarly bright at the East Avenue Church, 
Lockport, N. Y., where William J. Tate, ’92, is pastor, by the fact that it 
marked the happy and promising close of the eighth year of the church’s 
life. 

Miss L F. Corwin, 98, of Mt. Holyoke College, spent her spring vacation 
in Hartford, and attended the annual meeting there of the American Oriental 
Society, of which she is a member. 

A number of Hartford ladies who are interested in the work of Miss H. J. 
Gilson, ’93, at Mt. Salinda, Gazaland, have raised $250 for the erection there 
of a house for her use. 

The membership of the church at Thomaston, Conn., of which Austin 
Hazen, ’93, is pastor, is now almost 300. 

Calvin Lane, ’93, has been called from Marietta, Ga., to Lowell, N. C. 

Frank 8. Brewer, ’94, after serving four years at South Glastonbury, 
Conn., has accepted a call to New Hartford, to succeed J. P. Hawley, ’69. 

H. A. Cotton (graduate, ’94), besides his work as pastor at Dodge Center, 
Minn., is much in request at different points in the state as a speaker on 
foreign missionary topics suggested by his experiences in West Africa. 

Ozora S. Davis, ’94, has accepted a call to remove from Springfield, Vt., 
to the Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H. While this was understood to be 
pending, Mr. Davis also received a call to the Hope Church in Springfield, 
Mass. ? 

William A. Bacon, ’95, of the Dane St. Church, Beverly, Mass., is 
bereaved in the death of his wife in January. 

Charles Pease, ’96, has been obliged by serious illness to give up his work 
at the Third Church, Chicopee, Mass., and to go to Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he hopes to recover his health. 















ADeminarp Annals, 


BANQUET TO PRESIDENT HARTRANFT. 

On Thursday evening, February 10, the members of the 
Students’ Association gave a banquet to Dr. Hartranft in honor 
of his completion of twenty years of service as Professor and ten 
years as President of the Seminary. The members of the faculty 
were the guests of the evening. The committee had decorated 
the dining-room with pictures and college colors, while the tables 
were tastefully arranged with palms and lamps. Mr. C. A. 
Brand acted as toastmaster, having Dr. Hartranft on his right 
and Mr. H. P. Schauffler, the President of the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, on his left. At eight o’clock Mr. Brand, in a few well- 
chosen words, proposed as the first toast of the evening, “‘Hok- 
mah,” the Hebrew word for wisdom, which is the name given to 
Dr. Hartranft by the students. Professor Macdonald responded 
to this toast, speaking of Dr. Hartranft as a scholar unequalled in 
some lines by any one in America. “ Wisdom hath builded her 
house,” are the words of Proverbs. This house has been builded 
by Dr. Hartranft, whose hand formed the pillars of the institu- 
tion. Miss Caskey represented the lady students, and in re- 
sponse to the toast “* Proverbs xvii. 16, ‘ And the glory of children 
is their fathers,’ ” expressed the love of the lady students for their 
“father.” The members of the junior class spoke through Mr. 
S. A. Fiske, who described the first impressions of a new student, 
and paid a high tribute to the president. After the quartet had 
rendered a selection, Mr. A. B. Schmavonian responded to the 
toast, “* Echoes from Mount Ararat.” In a touching manner he 
spoke of the influence of a scholar whose influence has reached 
even to the Orient, where it is exerting a transforming power. 
With inimitable wit, Professor Jacobus characterized and found 
modern parallcls for “ The Armies of Israel ” until the time of 
David. Under his namesake, Chester David Hartranft, the 
faculty and students of Hartford Seminary are arrayed as Chris- 
tian soldiers. As a representative of the faculty, he brought 
a most hearty tribute from them to their leader and inspirer. 
(264) 
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The quartet then rendered another selection, after which Pro- 
fessor Pratt, as the senior member of the faculty, responded to the 
toast “‘ Memories.” He recalled the noble men who have been 
connected with the Seminary during the last twenty years, paid 
a glowing tribute to Dr. Hartranft as a teacher who inspires and 
lifts all whom he instructs, and closed with tender words con- 
cerning those whose toil and sacrifices have made the Seminary 
what it is, and who were present in spirit at this gathering. 

The last toast was “ Our Tribute,” to which Mr. E. W. Capen 
responded as the representative of the student body. He urged 
greater loyalty to the ideals of the Seminary and to Dr. Hartranft, 
who has set these ideals before the institution, and to whom each 
student owes so great a debt of gratitude. 

At this point Mr. Schauffler spoke the official words of con- 
eratulation, at the close of which all rose and united in singing a 


hymn written for the occasion: 


To thee we rise and sing, Through all these changing years, 
To thee our tribute bring, Through joys and vanquished fears, 
In thee delight ; Crowds forth a throng; 
Our hearts to thee belong, Thy zeal, their zeal did fire, 
Our hands in thine are strong, Thy life, their lives inspire ; 
Our thoughts break forth in song And, moved by one desire, 
On this glad night. We join their song: 


God bless our father here. 

God grant him many a year 
In this our shrine ; 

May all his days be crowned 

With love that shall surround 

His soul, as with the sound 
Of songs divine. 

With much feeling Dr. Hartranft responded to the many 
tributes which had been paid to him. He ascribed to God all 
that he had been able to accomplish, and laid the tributes upon 
His altar. He pledged his utmost endeavor in behalf of the 
Seminary so long as he should remain at its head, and urged a like 
loyalty on the part of those present to the principles for which 
the Seminary has always stood and now stands. Professor Mer- 
riam offered a closing prayer. The occasion will be long remem- 
bered by those present as marking another milestone in the his- 


tory of the Seminary. 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN [ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Oriental Society was 
held at the Seminary, April 14, 15, and 16. There were four 
sessions — on the afternoon of Thursday, the forenoon and after- 
noon of Friday, and the forenoon of Saturday. Thursday after- 
noon the president and member of the society were also welcomed 
to the Seminary at a reception given by the faculty, and met a 
large number of Hartford people interested in literature and 
Oriental research. The same evening the society had an in- 
formal social session at the Hotel Hartford, where they had an 
opportunity for general conversation, and also heard from Mr. 
Frederick Bliss some details about his excavations in Syria. On 
the evening of the 15th the annual dinner of the society was held 
at the same place. There were twenty-two present, and after 
the dinner some members remained and talked, while others took 
the opportunity of hearing Verdi’s Requiem Mass at the annual 
concert of the Hosmer Hall Choral Union. 

On the programme of the society there were forty-six papers 
of varying degrees of interest and importance. Some were read 
by title, and of the most a brief abstract only could be given on 
account of lack of time and also their technical nature. For 
those who were not professed Orientalists the two most interest- 
ing sessions were on Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 
Friday afternoon was devoted to papers of a lighter character, 
and the session was held in the chapel. A good number of the 
outside public were present— many also attended the other 
meetings of the society — and the principal paper on the pro- 
gramme was a luminous lecture by Professor Lanman of Harvard 
on the Poetry of India, illustrated by many happy bits of render- 
ing of Indian verse. Professor Haupt of Johns Hopkins read a 
paper on Tattooing among the Semites. He spoke also on some 
criticisms of the polychrome Bible, and Professor Bloomfield 
on a proposed photographic reproduction of the Kashmirian re- 
cension of the Atharva Veda. The Rev. Henry Blodget of 
Pekin described the formal worship of Heaven and Earth by the 
Emperor of China, Professor Jackson of Columbia gave the dif- 
ferent accounts of the death of Zoroaster, Professor Lanman com- 
pared the Celtic and Indian walking of the Deasil, and Mr. Scott 
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of Radnor read a most amusing and thoughtful paper on the 
“simplicity ” of the savage. On Saturday morning was held 
the meeting of the section of the society which deals with the 
history of religion. The three most important papers were those 
of Dr. Bishop of New York explaining a point of view for the 
study of religions, of Professor Toy of Harvard on Taboo, and of 
Professor Morris Jastrow of Philadelphia on Adam and Eve in 
Babylonian Literature. This last was possibly the most import- 
ant paper of the whole meeting, and its publication will be 
eagerly looked for. Another paper of interest and importance 
was certainly that of Dr. Torrey of Andover on the Bethulia of 
the Book of Judith. He identified Bethulia with Shechem, and 
suggested that the book was the oldest surviving fragment of 
Samaritan literature. 

In the space at the disposal of the present notice it is impos- 
sible to give a list of the other papers. The meeting may be de- 
scribed as having been a very pleasant and profitable one. The 
Seminary did all in its power to welcome the society and further 
its objects, and there seemed no doubt from the expressions of 
many members that those exertions had been successful. In the 
library there.were laid out as exhibits complete sets of all the 
Polyglot Bibles, a long series of Arabic lexicography from the 
third century of the Hijra to the present day that probably could 
not be duplicated on this side of the Atlantic, thirty-six out of the 
forty-two fundamental texts of the Old Testament, and a large 
number of texts and translations of the One Thousand and One 
Nights. 





As we go to press the news comes of the death of Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, 
D.D., for many years a trustee and devoted friend of the Seminary. A fuller 
notice of him must be postponed till the next issue of the Recorp. 


The Annual Register for 1897-98 shows a marked improvement over any 
before issued by the Seminary. It presents a smaller and more modern page, 
and the matter has been entirely re-written. Moreover, it is illustrated with 
ten half-tones, giving views of the Seminary buildings both within and with- 
out. There has been a much wider demand for copies than heretofore, neces- 
sitating the printing of a second edition. In this edition the following slip is 
inserted describing the changes in the faculty of the institution: ‘‘In view of 
the resignation of Professor Charles Marsh ead, Ph.D., D.D., which was 
presented to the trustees on Feb. 9, 1898, the executive committee have made 
the following appointments, subject to the approval of the full board at their 
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next meeting: — President Chester David Hartranft, D.D., Professor of 
Christian Theology on the Riley Foundation, in place of Professor Mead, re- 
signed, Edward Everett Nourse, B.D., Instructor in Biblical Theology, in 
place of Professor Hartranft, transferred. The following appointment has 
also been made: Charles Grandison Fairchild, A.M., Lecturer on Certain 
Phases of Applied Sociology.” 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed as usual January 27. All 
Seminary exercises were suspended. Professor Mitchell conducted morning 
prayers, and spoke of what the day had meant in the past and what it should 
mean to all students. Later in the morning the graduates of Amherst, 
Oberlin, and Princeton met in group prayer meetings, and the remaining 
students met in two groups. At the afternoon meeting, President Hartranft, 
who led, spoke of the place of religion in educational institutions. This was 
followed by brief addresses by five students, describing the religious life and 
work in the institutions from which they came. Mr. W. J. Ballou reported 
for Brown University, Miss Burroughs for Mount Holyoke College, Mr. 
Hodous for Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, and Mr. 8. A. 
Fiske for Amherst College. The last speaker was Mr. Schmavonian, who 
gave a most interesting description of the religious life and work of Robert 
College, Constantinople, treating of the difficulties encountered and the great 
work which has already been accomplished. The Seminary was represented 
at three colleges. Mr. Lombard went to Amherst, Mr. Lytle to Williams, and 
Miss Holmes to Mount Holyoke. 


The regular winter meeting of the Board of Trustees was held Febru- 
ary 9. 

A special meeting of the Students’ Association was held February 11. 
Several minor changes in the constitution and by-laws were adopted. The 
question of changing the Association into a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in order to become affiliated with the other educational institutions of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation was then brought up and fully dis- 
cussed, It was finally laid upon the table. 


Dr. A. C. Thompson was unable to give his course of lectures on missions 
to the senior class at the opening of the spring term on account of illness. 


On Saturday evening, February 5, the members of the junior class held a 
social. The guests of the class were Professor and Mrs. Gillett, Professor and 
Miss Macdonald, Mrs. E. A. Burnham, Mrs. E. F. Talmadge, and Miss 
Abbe. 


Two additional addresses by members of the Faculty have been given on 
‘Devotional Bible Study.” Professor Jacobus spoke at the prayer meeting, 
February 18. The closing address of the series was given by Professor 
Beardslee, April 15. 


During the winter term the work of the two mission study classes was 
continued, the topic being ‘‘Africa as Continent and Mission Field.” The 
work of the classes will be discontinued during the spring term. 


At the student missionary meeting February 4, the topic was ‘‘ Work 
among the Mountain Whites in Eastern Tennessee.” 
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Several missionary addresses have been given by students during the last 
three months. January 30, Mr. Olds spoke on the work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, at Manchester, and Mr. Sanderson spoke on Africa, at 
South Windsor. Mr. Schmavonian gave an address at Plainville, February 6. 
April 3, Mr. Olds gave an address at Plainville, on ‘‘ Mexico.” 


At the convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which met in Cleveland, Ohio, February 23-27, the Seminary was rep- 
resented by four delegates, Professor Perry, Miss Sanderson, and Messrs. 
Williams and Olds. This convention was the third since the organization of 
the movement ten years ago. Over 2,200 delegates were enrolled, a total 
twice that of the Detroit convention four yearsago. Of the 451 institutions 
represented, 61 were theological seminaries ; 71 missionary boards sent repre- 
sentatives, thus indicating the interdenominational and international character 
of the movement. During the last ten years no fewer than 1,173 volunteers 
have actually gone to the mission field under the different boards. Prominent 
among the speakers at the platform meetings, which were held each morning 
and evening, were Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Secretary H. C. 
Mabie, D.D., Bishop Ninde of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, who was the convention preacher, Mr. 
Robert E. Speer, ex-Governor Beaver of Philadelphia, Mr. John R. Mott, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Movement, who acted as chairman 
of the convention, Mr. Douglas M. Thornton, delegate from the Volunteer 
Movement in Great Britain, and Rev. S. M. Zwemer of Arabia. Perhaps the 
most memorable address was that of Mr. Speer, Saturday evening, on ‘‘ The 
Watchwords of the Movement.” The afternoon sessions were devoted to 
sectional conferences with returned missionaries. 

At a meeting of the delegates from the theological seminaries it was 
voted, in accordance with the recommendation of the executive committee of 
the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, that the Alliance be disbanded. In 
its place a federation of the seminaries under the Y. M. C. A. is spreading, 
which allies the seminaries with the other educational institutions of the 
country in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


The prayer meeting on March 4 was given up to reports by the delegates 
from the Volunteer Convention. Miss Sanderson spoke of the significance of 
the Movement. Mr. Olds spoke of ‘‘ The Responsibility of the Churches and 
Seminaries in View of this Movement.” The last speaker was Mr. Williams, 
who took for his theme, ‘‘ Personal Responsibility for Missions.” 


The missionary meeting February 2 was addressed by Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D.D., of Chicago, who spoke on his experiences as Christian lecturer 
in India, taking as his theme ‘‘Some Difficulties of the Hindoo Mind in Re- 
gard to Christianity.” In the evening Dr. Barrows gave an address at the 
Center Church, under the auspices of the Seminary, on ‘“‘ The Christian Con- 
quest of Asia.” Both addresses were of great interest. 

At the March missionary meeting, on the evening of March 2, Rev. 8. M. 
Zwemer gave the address. His subject was ‘‘Arabia,” where he has spent 
seven years as a missionary. His contributions to science have earned for him 
an election as Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of England. His 
lecture, which was illustrated by stereopticon, considered the life of Arabia, 
the condition of missionary work there, and the real nature of the Moham- 
medan religion as seen among these peoples. 
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The speaker at the missionary meeting, April 6, was Rev. L. S. Craw- 
ford, ’79, of Trebizond, Asia Minor. 


Among other addresses which the students have been privileged to attend 
may be mentioned one by Mrs. Mary H. Flint, on ‘‘Scopas and Praxiteles,” 
delivered January 22 before the Art Society, and one before the Archeolog- 
ical Society by Mrs. Marcellus Bowen of Constantinople, March 5, on ‘The 
Temples of Ancient Egypt.” Both of these were illustrated by stereopticon. 
Miss Villa Whitney White gave a song recital February 18, which was largely 
attended by the students, as were also the lectures on Modern Novelists, 
delivered in April by Richard Burton, formerly of Hartford. 


The Conference Society has held five meetings since the last number of 
the Recorp. January 25, the subject of Hawaiian Annexation was discussed, 
Messrs. Olds and Yarrow taking the affirmative of the question, and Messrs. 
Lyman and Manwell the negative. February 15, Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., of 
New Britain, gave a very helpful and suggestive address on ‘‘ The Bane and 
Blessing of Church Organization.” Wednesday evening, March 9, the society 
conducted an ordaining council according to the regular Congregational 
form. The Council was made up of the members of the senior class, several 
of the middle class, and three members of the Faculty. Mr. Capen acted as 
moderator, and Mr. Redfield as scribe. Mr. G. W. Fiske was the candidate, 
and presented a very able paper embodying his theological views. March 29, 
Rev. W. W. Ranney spoke to the students on the ‘“‘ Andover Band, its Ideal 
and its Accomplishment.” The topic for discussion April 12 was ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Relation to Politics,” Mr. Mather speaking on the subject, ‘‘ Politics 
in the Pulpit,” and Mr. Hall on ‘‘ The Minister in Public Office.” 


By request of the senior class, Professor Harper discontinued the work in 
the delivery and criticism of sermons at the close of the winter term, and is 
devoting the work of the spring term to voice culture and gesture drill. 


During the winter term the members of the senior systematic theology class 
had two discussions, one on ‘‘The Apologetic Value of the Supernatural,” 
opened by Messrs. Hawley and Williams, and the other on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

In connection with the middle class work in New Testament Introduc- 
tion, Professor Jacobus conducted a weekly seminar for the discussion of 
various books which had been read by members of the class. 


The spring vacation extended from March 12 to March 21. Good Friday, 
April 8, was made a holiday by vote of the Faculty. 


Several addresses have been given in connection with the chapel exercises 
during the last quarter. On February 2, Rev. Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, spoke 
regarding certain lessons learned in his life as a missionary of the American 
Board in Turkey. Rev. John K. McLean, D.D., President of Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, Oakland, Cal., gave a brief address February 11. Rev. 
A R. Macoubray, D.D., of White Plains, N. Y., gave a very helpful address 
April 2, drawing lessons from his experience as a pastor. Professor Rush 
Rhees, ’88, of Newton Theological Seminary, conducted the chapel exercises 
on the morning of Good Friday, April 8. 

At the senior class conferences reviews have been read of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s ‘‘ Evolution of Christianity,” and Dr. Bradford’s ‘“ Heredity and 
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Christian Problems.” February 21 the members of the class discussed the 
question ‘‘ How and how much should the results of the Higher Criticism be 
taught?” The discussion was opened by Messrs. Buswell and Brand. On 
Monday evening, March 28, Dr. S. G. Barnes of Longmeadow, spoke to the 
members of the class on the theme, ‘‘ Justice in its Relation to Eschatological 
Questions.” This was followed by an informal discussion. 


Professor Perry has prepared aclassification for the library of the Ameri- 
can Board, and has superintended its arrangement preparatory to its being 
moved to the new Congregational House, Boston. 


Among the engagements filled by the members of the Faculty are the 
following: President Hartranft represented the Seminary at the inauguration 
of Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall as President of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, February 8.— Professor Walker was Southworth Lecturer at Andover 
Seminary this year. He delivered five lectures on March 15, 16, 17, 23, and 
24. His subjects were: ‘‘ William Bradford,” ‘‘ John Cotton,” ‘‘ Richard 
Mather,” ‘‘ John Eliot,” and ‘‘ Increase Mather.” Next year he will review 
the leaders of the denomination during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in a similar way. Professor Walker was invited to attend the 
Brookfield Centennial.— Professor Mitchell spoke at the teachers’ meeting 
held at the Fourth Church, Hartford, January 24, on ‘‘ The Times of Christ.” 
— Professor Beardslee addressed the Christian Endeavor Union at Ellington, 
January 25. He has charge of the teachers’ class connected with the First 
Church, Middletown. 


Professor Paton’s thesis on ‘‘ The Holiness Code,” which he submitted to 
the University of Marburg for his doctorate, has been published. He is still 
continuing his work with the Bible Club, now in itsthird year, wiich is com- 
posed of specially invited members who meet each week for Biblestudy. The 
class is still engaged in studying the Old Testament prophets. 


In connection with the Polychrome Bible, now issuing, Professor Mac- 
donald revised the appendix on ‘‘ The Music of the Hebrews,” contained in 
Dr. Wellhausen’s edition of the Psalms, and revised the notes to the Hebrew 
text in some of the other volumes. 


The Faculty have appointed as speakers for the anniversary exercises in 
June, Miss Caskey and Messrs, Brand, Buswell, Capen, and Fiske. 


The John 8S. Welles Fellowship has been awarded to Mr. Edward W. 
Capen of Boston, who will devote two years to the study of sociology in 
this country and abroad. 


Mr. Hawley has accepted a call to become pastor of the Congregational 
Church in West Avon, Conn., and Mr. Buswell has accepted a call to King- 
fisher, Okla. Mr. Deming has accepted a call to Weathersfield Center, Vt. 
Mr. Boardman has accepted the call of the church at Hallowell, Me. 


Dr. Hartranft and Miss Berg entertained the members of the senior class 
and the graduate students at their home on Friday evening, April 1. 


Holy Week was observed as last year by a series of special meetings, 
which proved of much interest and help to all. The chapel talks by Profes- 
sors Pratt and Perry all centered around the events of the last week of 
Christ’s life. Four special meetings were held, beginning Tuesday evening, 
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and closing on the evening of Good Friday, April 8. Professor Jacobus was 
the speaker at the Tuesday meeting, taking as his theme the events of the last 
Tuesday of our Lord’s life. On Wednesday evening, Rev. Harlan P. Beach 
of New York spoke on ‘‘T wo Missionary Messages from Holy Week.” The 
speaker on Thursday evening was Professor Rush Rhees, ’88, of Newton 
Theological Seminary. He took as the theme of the evening’s meditation the 
words, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled.” The closing address on Friday 
evening was by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., President of Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. His theme was the expression of Paul’s ‘‘ The 
fellowship of His Sufferings.” These meetings have already come to occupy 
an important place in the religious life of the Seminary. 


The general exercises have been as follows: February 9, Mr. Hall and Mr. 
Pingree each preached a short sermon. February 16, a sermon by Mr. 
Prentiss, and an essay by Miss Caskey on “‘ Bickersteth, Hymn Writer and Col- 
lector,” in which she sketched his life briefly and discussed his contributions to 
English hymnology. Feb. 23, reading of a hymn by Mr. Blackmer, of a pas- 
sage of a Scripture by Mr. Downs, and a sermon by Mr. Richmond. March 
9, a devotional service at which Mr. Boardman read the Scripture selection, 
Mr. Capen offered the prayer, and Mr. Brand preached. March 30, reading 
of a hymn by Mr. Commerford, a Scripture reading by Mr. Manwell, and a 
sermon by Mr. Hawley. 


The Hosmer Hall Choral Union gave Verdi’s Requiem [Mass [Friday 
evening, April 15. 
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